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i The Laymen’s League Moves Forward 


_ KENNETH McDOUGALL 


(In an article in this issue) 


\ X 7 shall continue to do for the church just as much as the 


church will permit us to do. Our policy continues the 
same, but we must depend more on volunteer service. 
Every chapter of the League will be assigned to a volunteer 
layman who will represent the national office. He will assist 
the local organization in every possible way, and keep it in- 


_ formed of general activities. 


The League’s business is to stimulate the men of the churches 
to greater enthusiasm for the work of religion, greater faith in their 
spiritual powers, greater zeal for the adventures of faith. 


The League has not only inspired but also has been inspired. 


From the stirring days of Springfield seven years ago, down 


to the present day, whatever the League has accomplished has been 
made possible through the devotion of the men of the churches. 
Lay leaders throughout the country have helped to mold the 
policies of the League; their counsel and criticism have improved 
League methods and technique. 


With the prospect of adequate finances, the League plans 
to strengthen its established activities and undertake new projects 


as the need arises. I believe that the League, after its seven. 


years of experience and with the teamwork of 283 chapters, is 
able to give to the denomination a greater measure of that service 
which it is peculiarly fitted to render. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 19, 1926 
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Gladstone Understood Unitarians 


EK DO NOT KNOW that William E. Glad- 

stone could have pointed the way out for Eng- 
land in her dilemma of coal strike, Irish problem, 
ennity of France, and gathering suspicion in India. 
We do feel, however, that his sane and discerning 
statesmianship, a statesmanship Britain lacks, had 
its foundation in a deep religious experience. His 
belief in the application of Christian teaching, and 
his high faith in an eternal and beneficent plan 
for the universe, provided him with resources that 
explain to a considerable degree his marvelous in- 
fluence with the English people. 

Gladstone’s views of religion were called pecul- 
iar. He always remained loyal to the Church of 
England; and in his first book, “The State and its 
Relation to the Church,” proved that every state 
must have a conscience, and with that conscience 
must profess a state religion. At one time it was 
thought by his friends that the movement toward 
Roman Catholicism headed by Cardinal Newman 
and his brother, Francis W. Newman, would sweep 
(sladstone along.with it. The eminent statesman, 
however, felt strongly the justice of the Unitarian 
position. On one occasion he wrote thus to a 
friend, Rev. Mr. Suffield, a Unitarian minister ; 
“You, too, have a glorious dogma, a great and 
glorious dogma, the truth of the one God. In my 
humble measure, I have been a student of antiquity 
and I have seen in it the total inability of unaided 
‘man to keep that light burning.” 

It would be worth while for some one to search 
about among the addresses and correspondence of 
great men and women for evidences of their sym- 
pathy with the Unitarian position. We are de- 


cidedly not in favor of giving everyone the liberal 


name who speaks in favor. And in this connection 


the list of great men who are said to have been Uni- 
tarians needs revision, for we have definite infor- 
mation that one or two were members of other 
churches. Such a labor of research would undoubt- 
edly pay rich dividends. 


Points for Absentees 


HAT WOULD HAPPEN in the United States 

if a manifesto should be issued similar to the 
one against religious observance now in force in 
Mexico? Many would rise in defense of their faith, 
no doubt. Yet an editorial in the Commercial Bul- 
letin entitled, “The Absentees,” is probably not far 
wrong when it intimates that numbers of persons 
would hardly be aware of the change should the 
churches be closed. That journal says: 


Indifference to religion is a sign of decadence rather than 
progress, and yet there are many thousands of our citizens 
who seldom enter a church unless for a wedding or for a 
funeral. It is easy for a man to find excuses for his idleness 
or his laziness. The doctor gives himself leave of absence 
from church because he may have to visit a patient on Sunday. 
The business man may say that he has to work so hard for 
six days that he needs Sunday for rest and recreation out of 
doors. 

There are thieves, bootleggers, smugglers, and others leading 
immoral lives, who never go to church because they are enemies 
of society ; but there are also honest and honorable men who 
follow the example of the malefactors in their neglect of 
religious matters. 

Men of this class would hardly admit that their neglect 
was due to laziness and selfishness, but a little study of their 
conduct leads almost inevitably to that conclusion. Your rich 
friend who divides his Sundays between golf and laziness may 
look with scorn upon the poor and ignorant Mexican, who 
fears that he will go to Hell if he does not confess to his 
priest and give a little to the church. In the familiar parable, 
the Pharisee and the Publican went into the temple to pray; 
but the Pharisee of to-day is so sure of his virtue that he 
thinks it unnecessary for him even to enter the temple. In 
his blind, selfish complacency he appears to believe that in 
shirking his obligations to his neighbors he reveals his superi- 
ority to them.° 


That has a cutting edge. What is the matter with 
the public that it persistently passes the wide-open 
church door? Blame parson and church if you 
want to—parson-baiting is a sport in which critics 
indulge. But what makes a flourishing parish and 
an eloquent pulpit? Nothing in the world like an 
enthusiastic congregation. What prepares a parish 


for the undertaker, and breaks the heart of the 


preacher? People who do not care. And that is not 
the worst of it. Neither this nation nor any other 
nation will ever rid itself of greed and selfishness 
until it acknowledges its dependence on the Al- 
mighty. As true to-day as ever is it—repentance in 
the chureh on Sunday morning points the way to 
salvation. 


That Church Choir 


N INVESTIGATION into the thoughts of the - 


average congregation, of a Sunday morning, 
would reveal diverse and interesting opinions about 
the music. Congregations are long-suffering, and 
commendably restrained i in the main, but they do a 


lot of silent thinking. Music hath powers not 


alone to charm but to lift and stir with spiritual 


| 
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power. Much church music does this. Choirs are 
| tion with the minister, that the service may be a 
unit. Happy the congregation where this co-opera- 
tion prevails! 

Evidently, H. Augustine Smith was referring 
to a different sort of choir when he said recently 
at Chautauqua, N.Y., that church music is more 
often a godless quartet singing heathenish music 
in an unknown tongue than a God-fearing choir. 
The speaker felt that reverence was absent, and 
_ that church music, as an art, no longer exists. He 
+ remarked that the church, once the workshop of 
musician, dramatist, and artist, has fallen into 
_ low estate—a scrap heap, so far as beauty and 
_ reverence in the arts is concerned. ‘We are spend- 
H ing $16,000,000 on church music every year,” he 
_ went on, “and we get less than five per cent. of wor- 
_ ship and genuine helpfulness out of it. It is just an- 
other form of entertainment—of matinée singing.” 
_ Professor Smith’s panacea was a return of the 
volunteer chorus composed of enthusiastic young 
people under trained leadership. Such choruses 
are employed, and render a quality of music free 
and joyous. But too often the volunteers use their 
independence to absent themselves at necessary re- 
hearsals, and to express forceful opinions about the 
kind of music used and its direction. Given the 
combination of able, inspiring leadership and a de- 
voted, music-loving chorus, and the church has 
solved a problem which torments many a parish. 

A congregation which finds an expensive choir 
a burden, or has one which conforms to Professor 
Smith’s criticism, should substitute some other sort 
_ of singing. Better no music at all than “godless” 
music. 

We incline to the opinion that a good many 
churches would be agreeably surprised if they 
_ were to follow the simple expedient of training the 
_ congregation to sing. It is a rare group of wor- 
_ Sshipers which does not include a number of per- 
_ sons, men and women, who have a natural talent 
; for music and who could be induced to lead their 
ot 
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sections. That service counts most in which most 
participate. A church service is much more than 
an entertainment by a quartet, with the sermon 


_ It is a wholesome spiritual exercise in which 
_ everyone present has an important part. 


Good St. Francis 


HE OTHER DAY a solemn procession of pre- 

lates, civil officials, and barefoot pilgrims from 
Several nations, carrying torches, passed through 
the streets of an antiquated little mountain village 
of Italy to a hut of simplest construction. Here 
members of the procession prostrated themselves in 
adoration. The town was Assisi; the hut, the home 
of the gentle St. Francis for many years. Thus, 
after seven centuries, Catholics the world around 
are celebrating a year of jubilee, for it was in 
the year 1226 that the good saint passed on to 
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conscientious; selections are made after consulta-_ 


having a rather obscure place on the program. 
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So they venerate one who in his youth abandoned 
roistering comrades, left the ancestral home, signed 
away his patrimony, and forever after wooed pov- 
erty, which he ardently named his “Lady Fair.” 

St. Francis, with young men of his class, found 
pursuit of pleasure and night revels to his liking. 
Then came the revelation of the inner light, and the 
gay reveler turned beggar and preacher of self- 
renunciation and poverty. Disinherited, pelted 
with mud by the gay fraternity with which he had 
formerly associated, he traveled up and down Italy 
proclaiming imitation of the lowly life of Jesus. 
So far as in him lay, he lived as his Master had 
lived. Not much time elapsed before the genuine- 
ness of his life had its reward. Followers flocked to 
him. The common people bowed to kiss his hands 
as he passed, for no one aad ever done so much to 
heal their hurts. 

He sent out his disciples without money, bread, 
or shoes. Clothed only in a robe of coarse texture, 
they went from village to village declaring the 
gospel of renunciation. And sadly did the country 
need the revival, too; for even the priests were wont 
to spend their days in neglect of every thing but 
gratification of carnal appetite. An awakening of 
wide proportions was set on foot. Rich men gave 
away their wealth and clothed themselves in rags. 
Youths who had known no other life than one of 
license became mendicants and preachers of the 
way of Jesus; so that in the end hundreds of thou- 
sands became Franciscans, while four popes were 
elected from the order. 

All his life St. Francis burned with the desire 
to imitate the Christ more and more perfectly, even 
to the point of suffering, as he had suffered, on 
Calvary. And lo, near the end of‘his pilgrimage, his 
desire was granted. According to Sabatier, fol- 
lowing forty days of vigil and fasting on Mount 
Alverno in the Apennines, he saw a vision of a 
blessed seraph nailed to a cross. Thrilled-to the 
soul, presently he felt sharp pains in his hands and 
feet; and there in his own body were the Stigmata 
of the Crucified. 

It was a good life, a useful life. St. Francis of 
Assisi was the first great socialist, with none of 
the overturning notions of that movement. He 
taught a simple gospel: the brotherhood of man, 
kindness to all God’s creatures, simplicity, and 


humility. This gospel, the Fascist movement, 
through Premier Mussolini, has urged on all 
Ttalians. 


Note 


A copy of the first edition of “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
is worth $34,000. At all events, that is the price 
recently paid for a book of that issue. Bunyan’s 
immortal epic has a high place in literature not 
only because of its marvelous prose rhythm, but be- 
cause it is the story, humanly related, of man’s ad- 
venture on earth. Of all the comrades who helped 
Pilgrim up the steeps of experience, we are in- 
clined to think no one helped him more than Val- 
liant for Truth. 


Europe Thrills with Possibilities eae 


ihe MANY European countries there is 

a strain and restlessness whieh con- 
tinually expresses itself in unpleasant in- 
cidents. A young American, for example, 
was arrested in Venice not long ago for 
earrying an extra large pocketknife, which 
had been given to him as a present. He 
spent three unpleasant days and nights 
in jail. Correspondents of influential 
foreign papers have recently been expelled 
from Constantinople, Bucharest, and Rome. 
Yesterday, as a procession of soldiers 
passed down one of the principal streets 
of Sofia behind the national flag, a youth 
knocked off the hat of a man who 
failed to bare his head. An indignant 
crowd gathered about, and the assaulted 
man was saved from rough treatment only 
because he was a prominent national rep- 
resentative and ex-army officer. Violent 
scenes have just been enacted in the Czech 
capital and National Assembly. An Ameri- 
can teacher and an American professor 
were expelled from Constantinople not so 
because of innocent remarks 
to 


long 
which were construed 


ago, 
as derogatory 
the Turks. 

And now the Turks have just issued 
regulations forbidding the use of all “text- 
books which contain a single word running 
down the intellectual or legislative abili- 
ties of the Turks, which ineuleate the 
smallest erroneous notion regarding Turk- 
ish history or geography, and which praise 

the exploits of other nations.” 

This extreme nervousness and fanatical 
nationalism so prevalent here has con- 
yineced many .people that Europe is de- 
cadent and that western civilization is 
doomed to decline and give way to a 
higher culture. 

Such a conclusion, however, is unwar- 
ranted. As a matter of fact, Europe is 
displaying new vitality and throbs with 
a new creative energy. There are half 
a dozen tumultuous, unsettled countries in 
this part of the world in which it is thrill- 
ing to live, and it is remarkable that 
almost all Red Cross, Y. M. CG. A. educa- 
tional, or philanthropic workers who have 
come to Europe from America and become 
jdentified with any of the newer nations 
are reluctant to return permanently to 
America. 

Here we are in a great social labora- 
tory with the fate of humanity in the 
balance. Captivating experiments are 
being carried out all around us. And they 
are founded on the principle of discipline 
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“A stupendous vitality is evident” 


and social rigor. Strange as it may seem, 
there is a great deal of Puritanism in the 
more violent European states at present. 
All eastern Europe and Turkey are under 
the imperative of a tremendous “Thou 
shalt” and “Thou shalt not.” People haye 
become terribly earnest. They take them- 
selves with tragic seriousness. <A relent- 
less compulsion preyails. Fanaticism often 
breeds power. So Kemal, who has exalted 
Turkey above all other things, has ac- 
quired unprecedented power. Never has 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
HE IS STUDYING MEXICO 
Sidney L. Gulick, secretary of the Commission 
of International Justice and Good Will of the 


Federal Council of Churches, with others, is 
looking at the Mexican situation, particularly 


the conflict between church and state. He 
should come back to the United States with an 
interesting report 
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a ruler exercised the influence over the 
easy-going Turks that Kemal does. And 
that is because he is a crusader. He is- 
sues a heroic challenge. He calls the 
people to create a new state. And by 
means of this moral power of a social 
ideal he has brought about significant 
changes in religion, forms of government, 
personal habits, headgear, the attitude 
toward women, ‘and the national psy- 
chology. Kemal has done things in five 
years that other Turkish rulers did not 
do in five centuries. 

So it is in Russia. Despotism there has 


been accompanied by the manifestation of- 


a certain amount of moral power. This 
is not strange, for the moral imperative 


is imperious. In Russia there is a new 
creative ardor. 'The people have set out 
to create something better. They are 
moved by a social ideal and feel the im- 
pulsion of a dream and an aspiration. 
The early Christian felt that he was a 
special person, called upon to abstain from 
ordinary things and to recreate the world. 
So it is in Russia. So it was with the 
Communists in Hungary and Bulgaria. 
People under the inspiration of imperious 
social reformers impose a discipline on 
themselves and acquire a stern, rugged 
force of character. 

There is something Spartanlike about 
the despotic states. Kemal lives in a 
dirty little interior city. Lenin was as 
simple as a peasant in his habits. His 
still is. Pangalos at once intro- 
duced economies and _ prohibitions 
Greece. The revolutionary Bulgarian goy- 
ernment of Tsankoff, in spite of cruelty, 
was free from corruption, was made up 


widow 
in 


of poor men, and imposed rigid economy. 
Mussolini has inspired a social discipline 
and an outpouring of social service and 
devotion such as have never been seen 
in Italy. 

Europe is not worn out. She is pulsat- 
ing with potentialities. She may be on 
the eve of vast reconstructive activities. 
A stupendous vitality is evident in all the 
confusion and violence. 

At this moment spiritual power is being 
released. Fascism is a warm, though bru- 
tal religion. Kemal’s so-called republican- 
ism is a virile even though limited reli- 
gion. Communism isa fascinating, though — 
crude and harsh religion. 

The problem of the spiritual leaders of 
the people now is how to take advantage 
of this remarkable display of spiritual 
power in a dozen European countries. The 
question is, is it possible to create a bold, 
warm, heroic religious movement near 
enough to reality and with a _ strong 
enough social imperative to win the masses 
and to supplant brutal ‘nationalism? 
Early Christianity had all the force and 
sweep of present, heroic, nationalistic move- 


_ments in Europe, without their violence. 


The present dictators of Europe and the 
Near East, while releasing amazing spirit- 
ual power, will ruin their movements by 
their violence and militarism. A virile 
Christianity, not afraid to cut loose from 
the past and strike out like Paul to re- 
create the world, would succeed in remak- 
ing Europe. Re He. MarkHAM, 
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NE of the most influential and stirring 
—~” movements in the history not only 
of Protestantism, but of religious enter- 
| prise, was set on foot something like two 
hundred years ago in England by those 
indefatigable laborers in the vineyard— 
John and Charles Wesley and George 
Whitefield. John was the organizer and 
persuasive preacher ; Charles was the com- 
poser of those melodious hymns which 
 eyer since have been sung throughout the 
church; George Whitefield was the pulpit 
orator who drew thousands to the mercy 
seat where their sins might be forgiven. 
The Wesleyan movement swept England 
and the United States. So powerful was 
the desire to cleanse religion of all wrong, 
to establish a faith pure and undefiled, 
that countless multitudes of people ulti- 
mately declared themselves followers of 
the evangel proclaimed by those three 
men, whose spiritual consecration and 
ability to present the appeal of the Mas- 
ter have not been exceeded. To-day, as a 
result, Methodism throughout the world 
has eleven million enrolled members. The 
number of adherents is estimated at 
_ thirty-five million. 

John Wesley was fashioned for leader- 
ship. He was also well qualified to out- 
line a method and discipline in religion. 
as the great and practical organization 
of his followers to-day attests. He rode 
on horseback from twenty to sixty miles 
daily, a total of 250,000 miles in his life- 
time, always teaching, directing, exhort- 
ing, like Paul, the apostle, founding 
churches wherever he went. He preached 
for fifty-two years on an average of fifteen 
times a week. He and Whitefield were 
_ the first and greatest exponents of modern 
evangelism. The principles Wesley laid 
-down—his rule of discipline for daily liv- 

ing—have been faithfully followed by 
multitudes of devoted adherents ever 
since. And it is due to the genius of 
John Wesley that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of our time has the largest num- 
ber of followers of any Protestant body, 
and the most flexible organization. 
_ Looking about for one to represent that 
~— church—one who expressed the best in 
Methodism—we selected the editor of one 
of its leading journals, Dr. L. O. Hartman. 
ae chose him not only because, as an 
litor, he is close to all phases of Method- 
‘ism, but also because from experience and 
inheritance he is as well fitted as any to 
ee readers of these interviews an inti- 
‘mate description of the vast and si raed 
sleyan movement.. 
sewis Oliver Hartman came from genu- 
ir - Methodist stock. His grandfather, 
ve. anid P. Hartman of Indiana, was 
f those hardy, grim, God-fearing cir- 
‘iders who rode from. settlement io 
he Bible, 
St. Augustine’s ‘‘Confessions” 
ir sadebags—preaching holding 
ene te children, confer- 
“ts j j 
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Editor of “Zion’s Herald” 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


ring the sacrament, solemnizing marriages, 
consoling the bereaved, burying the dead. 
The story of these heroic, enduring men 
has never adequately been written; but 
their self-denying lives and Christian 
teaching are deeply engraved in the struc- 
ture of many a prospering Mid-Western 
city. Hartman, like his fellow laborers, 
took what the charges could give or the 
people could contribute—often only lodg- 
ing and board. The recompense mattered 
little, for he was engaged in a service 


money could not pay for. 


With such memories and such an in- 
heritance, it was natural enough that the 
grandson should dedicate himself to a 
similar task. Passing through the schools, 
receiving a master’s degree and the degree 
of bachelor of sacred theology, he began 
to preach, meanwhile pursuing a course 
of study under the late Borden P. Bowne, 
which finally led to the doctorate in phi- 
losophy. Later he became in succession 
superintendent, for Ohio. of the Board of 
Sunday-schools, of the Institute Depart- 
ment of that Board, and of the Foreign 
Department. In 1914 and 1915 he traveled 
widely through Europe and Asia, inspect- 
ing Methodist missions. Singularly 
enough, he was in the Hungarian border 
town of Semlin, just across the river from 
Belgrade, July 29, 1914, when at the out- 
break of the World War the Serbian 
eapital was shelled by the Austrians. 
Later he traveled for six months in 
Europe and North Africa, studying dif- 
ferent aspects of Sunday-school work. He 
has recently returned from Russia. He 
came back with cenvictions of the reli- 
gious situation in that nation which were 
given wide prominence in the daily and 
religious press; and, in co-operation with 
Bishops Edgar Blake and John L. Nuelson, 
succeeded in raising a considerable fund 
to assist the reform movement in the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church in the field of theo- 
logical education. But he has not only 
traveled widely—he has observed, embody- 
ing the result in a number of articles 
and books. 

Dr. Hartman is loyal, in a broad and 
ecbaritable fashion, to the fundamental 
tenets of Methodism. He would have made 
a splendid cirecuit-rider himself. He has 
the physical equipment, the ardor, the de- 
votion to a cause. It were not difficult 
to imagine him removed from the setting 
of his office in Copley Square, Boston, and 
set down among the rugged trails and 
rough-built log houses .of some frontier 
State. He would have done for the fron- 
tiersmen just such fearless and enduring 
work as he is now doing as editor of 
Zion’s Herald. 

An editor who publishes a _ thirty-two- 
page weekly, doing much of the writing 
himself, besides attending to an endless 
procession of details, is busy enough with- 
out being interrogated about his antece- 
dents and his religion. Yet he paused an 
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LEWIS OLIVER HARTMAN, D.D. 


hour to relate the story of his enthusiasm 
for the Methodist way, giving good and 
logical reasons. And, in the first place. 
he expressed admiration for the great 
Wesley. 

“Wesley’s idea,” he began, ‘was to bring 
a new sense of God and a new spirit of 
religion to the people of England. He 
wished to revitalize the Anglican Church, 
whose priest he was and remained to the 
end his days. He was outraged by the 
evil and corrupt lives he saw among his 
fellow clergymen, and moved with pity 
for the common people in their ignorance, 
poverty, and wickedness. Thus vividly 
sensing the sorry plight of his country, 
he sought to bring men and women every- 
where to a realization of his own blessed 
experience of heart-warming in Aldersgate 
Street. Organizing numerous ‘societies’ in 
the Anglican Church, he finally united 
them into what he called the United So- 
ciety of Methodists. Wesley traveled 
sometimes 7,000 miles a year in the in- 
terests of this organization. But he was 
a profound philosopher as well as a 


traveler, thoroughly familiar with such 
books as Francis Bacon’s ‘Essays,’ and 
Butler’s ‘Analogy of Religion,’ and with 


the teachings of Berkeley and Clarke. 
Perhaps the term ‘practical mystic’ best 
deseribes John Wesley. After his death, 
his works were published in thirty-two 
volumes. 

‘He was always appealing to life and 
emphasizing personal experience. No ele- 
ment of persecution ever found its way 
into his theology. He laid down a prin- 
ciple for himself and followers, and 
strictly adhered to it all his life—Think 


and let think! ‘The Methodist Church 
has eyer since closely followed that 
exhortation. 


“We of this church are not much dis- 
turbed by doctrinal controversy. Our 
main stress is laid upon life and experi- 
ence. In the polemics of the church we 
are not primarily interested, although we 
hold theology as the science of religion 
in high esteem. We do not make doc- 
trine the final test of religion—that test 
is to be found in the life one lives. 
Wesley did give prominence, however, to 
the teaching of conversion, sanctification, 
and ‘the witness of the Spirit,’ or ‘as- 
surance.’ ‘Our main doctrines, which in- 
elude all the rest,’ Wesley declared, ‘are 
repentance, faith, and holiness.’ These 
were the three corner-stones of old-time 
Methodism. He said men would know 
they were born again by the ‘witness of 
the Spirit in their souls.’ To-day these 
tenets are somewhat neglected. They 
should be revived and interpreted to meet 
the needs of our day. Few religious 
leaders in all history have laid such tre- 
mendous emphasis on the power of the 
Spirit as did John Wesley. 

“IT was brought up in the Methodist 
Church, in the atmosphere of reyivals, 
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tales of the circuit-riders, and uncom- 
promising loyality to Methodist traditions. 
When the call came, I gravitated easily 
into the ministry. Yet the feeling I had 
in connection with this choice was much 
more than a mystical one. I perceived 
that in this calling there was a rare 
chance to do good, particularly in a 
church that exerted only a minimum of 
doctrinal pressure upon its ministers but 
paid much attention to the way men 
should conduct their lives. 

“Tama Methodist because the Methodist 
Church is one of broad freedom, because 
it deals with life rather than controversy, 
and because it readily adapts itself to 
progress. With us, social Christianity is 
to-day the burning issue; and not Eyolu- 
tion versus the Bible, or Modernism versus 
Fundamentalism. We are vitally con- 
cerned to apply Christ’s gospel to economic 
and social conditions as John Wesley ap- 
plied it to the individual. I am also a 
Methodist because of the intense mission- 
ary passion of the church, and its adapt- 
ability to this type of pioneering work. 
Missionary endeavor, to-day, does not at- 
tempt to proselyte; it tries to Christian- 
ize mankind, to apply directly to the life 
men live every day the ideals of Jesus. 
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“Yes, we are for a united Christendom. 
We are not interested in ramming the de- 
nominations together, however, in me- 
chanical fashion. We are eager rather 
to find a practical path to permanent 
union, and are doing all in our power to 
discover it. The outstanding influence in 
this direction must be credited to the 
missionary movement. Do you realize that 
it is Christian missionaries who are 
pointing the way to the best and most 
practical form of united effort? They 
see more clearly than we do here at home 
the folly of competing denominational en- 
terprises, and ultimately will compel the 
leaders at home to take action. Union is 
coming. We may not see the consumma- 
tion, although I believe we shall see it 
well on its way.” 

That which distinguishes Methodism on 
the practical side is its genius for ad- 
ministration, its method, and its discipline. 
Dr. Hartman commented on this: 

“As an organization, the Methodist 
Church is efficient. It is geared up to get 
results. We have all the required ma- 
chinery: bishops, district superintendents, 
secretaries, editors, pastors, and official 
boards co-operate with nice adjustment to 
push official plans through to completion. 
When we resolved to undertake a great 
enterprise, as we did in 1919, when we 
secured subscriptions amounting to more 
than one hundred millions of dollars for 
world evangelism, being the first church 
to venture on a money-raising campaign 
of such proportions, we merely started the 
machine. Each part did what was ex- 
pected of it, and the fabric was made. 

“But like any closely knit organism, the 
Methodist Church confronts serious perils. 
It must beware lest in its zeal to warm 
up the church it start a destructive bon- 
_ fire which not only destroys property but 
sacrifices individuals. No other church 
needs so much to be on its guard against 
the evils of organization as Methodism, if 
it is to bring about Christlike results. 

“It must continually beware lest promjs- 
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ing young preachers do not get an ade- 
quate chance to employ their talents.” 

I remembered that a professor of dis- 
cernment in a Baptist theological semi- 
nary I once attended had criticized Me- 
thodism on the score that it lost some 
of its best preachers to Congregationalism 
because the Methodist pulpit, largely con- 
trolled by bishops and district superintend- 
ents, did not provide opportunity for bud- 
ding eloquence. Thus the Methodists have 
lost such preachers as Jefferson, Gunsau- 
lus, and Cadman, all three of whom left 
it for the more liberal and less hampered 
atmosphere of Congregationalism. 

Dr. Hartman, fair advocate that He is, 
agreed that there was a measure of truth 
in what the professor had said, and that 
frequently preachers of the type referred 
to developed faster, came into wider 
prominence, and sometimes exerted more 
influence in a church less trammeled by 
machinery. “Undoubtedly,” he 
“many of our young men feel pinched, not 
by ecclesiastical control, but more es- 
pecially by inadequate salaries. This mat- 
ter of underpayment of ministers has re- 
eently been given a thorough airing in 
some of our Annual Conferences. The 
average salary of a group of 130 Confer- 
ences in which a recent survey was made, 
was found to be $1,612. This means that 
many men are struggling along on from 
$400 to $1,000, while relatively few are in 
the $1,500 class, and fewer still above it. 
Last June, at the conference held in 
Evanston, Ill., in the interests of social 
service, a meeting at which representa- 
tives of the whole Methodist Church were 
present, the subject of ministers’ salaries 
was given long and careful attention, and 
the fixing of a minimum remuneration 
commensurate with present-day standards 
of living was strongly urged.” 

After six years’ service as editor of 
Zion's Herald, Dr. Hartman is convinced 
that the religious press is the hope not 
only of the church but of the nation. 
Said he: “In these days of propaganda, 
one encounters so much distortion and 
misrepresentation that readers must look 
to the religious journals for candid and 
fair representation of facts. While edi- 
tors of religious papers, as others, may 
slip at times, the people may at least be 
reasonably sure that they are not con- 
trolled by any sinister interest. What 
the reader finds in the average religious 
journal he may accept as honestly written, 
and not affected by partisan advertising 
or any other unbalancing influence.” 
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He makes no compromise with the new 
and fast developing school of humanistic 
thought. He knows his Methodist Dis- 
cipline, and we may assume he spoke 
the mind of the church he serves when 
in this interview he said: 

“There is a very popular tendency 
to-day .among philosophic thinkers, and 
even among Christian ministers, particu- 
larly in the so-called liberal churches, 
toward a humanistic interpretation of the 
mystery of existence. What is humanism? 
Like socialism, it is variously defined. 
Doubtless there are some laudable types 
of humanistic theory; but, as generally 
understood, humanism corresponds closely 
to the traditional positivistic explanation 
of the world. In other words, the human- 
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ism with which many well-intentioned 
ministers are toying to-day is, in the last 
analysis, nothing more or less than old- 
fashioned atheism dressed in modern garb. 

“Humanism is simply materialism with 
a new name, and is open to all the objec- 
tions that may be urged against the 
atheistic explanation. Research in the 
field of metaphysics has always finally 
reached a blind alley with its ‘matter, 
motion, and force’ interpretation of the 
universe, whether the exposition moved 
on the low plane of crude materialism or 
on some higher plane of so-called idealism. 
Only as an intelligent World-Ground has 
been posited has there come a solution for 
the problem of cause and effect, and the 
other inexplicables in the realm of being. 
Humanism likewise has no respectable 
theory of thought and knowledge. 

i 

“We would not press the pragmatic test 
too far; but religion, if it is true, ought 
to ‘work’ with the humblest members of 
the race. It ought to bring a new glow 
to the feelings, new insight to the intel- 
lect, new determination to the will. In 
short, Christianity should adequately meet 
the test not only of history and philosophy, 
but also of everyday practice. Humanism 
—atheism—has no help in it for the com- 
mon man. 

“T regard humanism as a colossal ex- 
ample of the fallacy of the abstract; that 
is, the taking of our aspirations and mo- 
tives and deifying them. I am an un- 
compromising believer in God, not only as 
an influence but as a living personality 
—holy, wise, and loving, Who is the Crea- 
tor and Conserver of the universe, 
manent in all things, but transcendent. I 
also emphasize the magnificence of the im- 
mortal hope, here, and in the Beyond.” 

As we came to the close of our conversa- 
tion, there arose again the question of 
the “social gospel” to which Dr. Hartman 
had referred earlier in the interview. 
“The Methodist Church,” said he, “has 
taken conspicuous leadership among all 
the denominations in endeavoring to apply 
the teachings of Christ to the present 
economic order. In this new pioneering, 
the followers of Wesley are true to their 
traditions, inasmuch as the founder him- 
self took a most advanced stand on this 
subject, for his day, both in theory and 
in practice. But the Wesleyan doctrines 
of conversion and sanctification, so long 
applied only to the individual, must now 
be given a wider interpretation. They 
must be brought to bear upon the whole 
structure of society in a highly developed 
industrial age. 

“Social problems abound on every hand; 
for the race is in the throes of another . 
great struggle for freedom. Racial in- 
equalities, militarism, industrial strife, 
lawlessness, and a multitude of other 
dangers to-day threaten mankind. It is, 
of course, of the utmost importance, in the 
face of these graye modern conditions, 
that moral renewal shall take place in 
the hearts of individual men and women; 
but it is likewise essential that the church _ 
shall direct its attention in an intelligent — 
and forceful way to the reformation of 
society. What can. be said of a*‘Christian _ 
nation’ which in its immigration legisla- 
tion registers hatred of the ear y ‘ine 
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tion to the bitter end? How can we praise 
the Prince of Peace in the church and yet 
_ in daily conversation countenance and 
"even endorse wholesale murder in the 

form of warfare? These are a few of 


“A. U. W.’—Alliance of Unitarian 
Women—‘“always under way.” This slogan 
was once more justified at Star Island, 
July 31-August 7, when two hundred 
members of the General Alliance actively 
participated in a well-balanced and stimu- 
lating program, planned far in advance by 
a committee headed by Miss Louise Brown 
of Framingham, Mass. Unfortunately, 
Miss Brown was unable to be present at 
the Shoals, but her duties were capably 
carried out by Miss Helen W. Greenwood 
of Leominster, Mass., the newly appointed 
office secretary, assisted by Mrs. A. W. 
Clay of West Roxbury and Mrs. Clara 

Currier of Andover, N.H. 

Dr. Preston Bradley of the People’s 
Chureh, Chicago, Ill, was the preacher 
of the week. He conducted a Communion 
service in the Old Stone Meeting-House, 
preached the sermon, and gave four chapel 
talks on the cultivation of a spiritual life, 
and the necessity for an attempt to de- 
velop a sense of spiritual value and a 
- technique of spiritual culture. The last 
chapel talk was given by Rev. Houghton 
Page of Greenfield, Mass. 
Dr. Bradley, in his sermon, took his 
text from the Book of Job, which repre- 
sents the searching of the human spirit 
as found nowhere else in all literature. 
He showed how one may do what one 
pleases with a man, but cannot touch his 
soul. “If even once the triumph of good 
is cast aside and destroyed by the ability: 
to ultimately touch the soul, then there 
can be no hope in the philosophy that every 
soul is a part of the Oversoul,” Dr. Bradley 
declared. ‘Unless back of all rectitude of 
intellect there is a spiritual reality,” said 
_ Dr. Bradley, “all our freedom and all our 
liberality is mere idle boasting.” He then 
pointed out that the scope and power of 
influence to-day is tremendous. “No man 
liveth unto himself alone,” and the tragic 
part of such a law is that one cannot fail 
- without dragging others to failure; and, 
conversely, one cannot win without tak- 
‘ing others to victory. To Dr. Bradley, the 
‘sweetest sentence in the Bible is, “And He 
‘reached down and lifted him up.” 
In his chapel talks, Dr. Bradley showed 
e felationship between the love of nature 
the love of good, observing that 
yeople who deeply love elemental things 
> almost always endowed with a very 
onounced religious predisposition. He 
) of — place of courage aud hope in 
development of one’s ig ag per- 
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the questions that those who would limit 
the application of religion to the individual 
must answer. 

“No, the task of living together in the 
spirit of Christ presses upon us. * We can- 
not—we must not—evade the issue. It is 
true, of course, that the problem literally 
teems with complexity, and its final solu- 
tion will tax to the utmost the resources 
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sonality as a process of spiritual culture. 
“It is not always an evidence of strength, 
courage, and hope,” said Dr. Bradley, ‘‘to 
simply grin and bear things. It is some- 
times a finer evidence of our spiritual per- 
sonalities, if instead of bearing things, we 
change them. We are not puppets in this 
world. This is a universe directed by in- 
telligence, and in so far as we partake of 
the intelligence of the Overintelligence, 
we become creative. It is our business to 
change those things of life that do not 
make for the higher life.” 

Speaking on “Prayer,’’ Dr. Bradley re- 
minded his hearers that it is impossible 
to conceive of an excellency of spiritual 
quality without. cultivating some quality 
of prayer relationship. The true concep- 
tion of prayer is to order one’s life, hourly 
and daily, by a defense against trouble. 
Prayer is a continual effort to remain in 
harmony with the divine things. True 
prayer is so subjeeting one’s will and ac- 
tions to the law of nature as it exists 
that the spiritual inspiration which one 


can receive by conference with the spirit” 


of Love will give the strength and judg- 
ment to obey the laws of nature. Prayer 
is the soul’s sincere desire. 

In his last talk he emphasized the place 
of love in the cultivation of our spiritual 
personality as indicative of a finer and 
richer expression of life for all. He said: 
“Peace can never be obtained by disarma- 
ment conferences, by Leagues of Nations, 
by World Courts, by policemen’s clubs, by 
battleships or submarines, by Old World 
or New World diplomacy, by hate or by 
force. The ultimate and final solvent of 
all problems of the world is obedience to 
the law of love.” 

Dr. Clayton R. Bowen, professor of New 
Testament interpretation in the Mea@ville 
Theological School, gave a series of lec- 
tures on “How the Gospels were Written.” 
He showed how the gospel was the oral 
word plus the kindling contagion of the 
speaker’s personality, and how gradually 
this gospel as proclaimed by Jesus was 
set down into writing and translated from 
the Aramaic into Greek and Latin. He 
explained most adequately the writings 
of Matthew the Disciple, not to be confused 
with the first book of the New Testament 
as we have it to-day. The sources from 
which the writers of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John took their material were 
revealed, as were the comparisons and 
contrasts found in each gospel. “Mark is 
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of technical experts; but the church of 
the eternal God must not evade its duty. 
It must denounce collective sins, uncover 
the hypocrisies of big and unscrupulous 
business, enlist men who possess both 
great wealth and sensitive consciences in 
the crusade for. a new and better world, 
and point the way to a practical realiza- 
tion of brotherhood everywhere in society.” 


Riherce Women on Star Island 


Stimulating program with Dr. Bradley and Professor Bowen as principal speakers 


read and studied much more each year,” 
said Professor Bowen, “because it con- 
tains the story of the Transfiguration, the 
miracles, the Last Supper, the Crucifixion, 
and the Resurrection. Mark acted as an 
interpreter to Peter, through whose eyes 
the writer of the gospel “according to 
Mark” sees everything. This gospel is 
set down by a Jew writing for a Gentile 
world: there are no comments or reflec- 
tions, no adjectives are used,—simply a 
direct, plodding style. Mark is purely ob- 
jective. It is the earliest of the gospels, 
and shows much evidence that its sources 
were drawn from the sayings of Jesus as 
set down by Matthew the Disciple, whose 
writings have been lost. 

The Gospel “according to Matthew” is 
much longer and more complete. Its 
sources are the sayings of Jesus by 
Matthew the Disciple and the story of 
Mark. Its writer is very clearly a Jew, 
as contrasted to the more neutrally in- 
clined Mark. This is the only Gospel 
wherein the word “church” is used: “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my church.” “It was a remarkable thing,” 
said Professor Bowen, “that a man of 
Jewish origin could have held a world 
view of religion.” The writer of “Mat- 
thew” succeeds in universalizing his state- 
ments and making them available for the 
whole world and for all time, as con- 
trasted to the more limited conception of 
earlier gospel writers. 

The writer of the gospel “according to 
Luke” is more conventional and pictorial. 
He enlarges his accounts of the stories of 
Jesus; he is sympathetic with the pub- 
licans; he is interested in the masses of 
the poor and humble. This is often 
called the social Gospel. 

These three “Synoptic Gospels” may be 
easily arranged in three parallel columns 
to form a graphic synopsis. The Gospel 
“according to John” could by no possibility 
be put in a similar column. Its content 
and character are almost wholly different. 
It is parallel at only five points: (1) the 
initial mission of John the Baptist, (2) 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes, (8) 
the miracle of walking on the sea, (4) the 
healing of the nobleman’s son, and (5) 
the passion and resurrection of Jesus. 
In “John” all words signifying compas- 
sion, mercy, pity, and the like, of any 
part of speech, are wholly lacking. “Its 
purpose is not at all to present the his- 
torical account of what Jesus said and 
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did,” explained Professor Bowen, “but to 
give an interpretation in a series of im- 
pressive pictures of the church’s faith in 
Christ.” The writer was steeped in the 
thought and philosophy of the Greeks, for 
whom the Jews are the children of the 
Devil, by nature enemies of the gospel. 
It makes the bridge by which the gospel 
passed from Judaism into the highest 
thought of the Greek mind, and so won 
the world. “Understood as interpretation, 
not as_ history,’ concluded Professor 
Bowen, “it is easily one of the most origi- 
nal and valuable writings ever penned, 
and to it Christianity owes a supreme debt.” 

Conference sessions were held each 
morning for reports and discussions on 
departmental work and problems of The 
Alliance. Mrs. A. W. Clay reported for 
The Alliance’s work with young people; 
Miss Helen W. Greenwood, for Evening 
Alliances; Mrs. Paul 8. Phalen, for Al- 
liance programs; Mrs. C. 8. Atherton, for 
appeals; Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, for reli- 
gious education; Mrs. Atherton for col- 
lege centers; Miss Frances Wood, for the 
Tuckerman School; Mrs. Murdock M. 
Clark for the Children’s Mission. A letter 
from Mrs. Herbert Arrowsmith was read, 
telling: of the Unitarian exhibit to be 
shown at the Exhibition of Arts and In- 
dustries in New York City next September. 
Post-Office Missions were reported on by 
Miss H. C. Parker; Cheerful Letter work, 
by Mrs. W. B. Nichols; Fellowship, by 
Mrs. Atherton; Friendly Links, by Miss 
Mary F. Gill; Southern work by Miss 
Stella Beard and Rey. Margaret B. Bar- 


nard; international work by Mrs. C. E. 


St. John; social service work by Mrs. 
Clark. Duties of Alliance officers were 
considered by Mrs. Atherton. Letters of 
greeting were read from Mrs. Oscar C. 
Gallagher, Alliance president, and from 
Miss Louise Brown, Alliance treasurer. 
Mrs. Preston Bradley of Chicago told of 
the remarkable results of the radio as a 
means of reaching millions of people. 
The candle-light services were conducted 
by Mrs. C. EB. St. John, Mrs. A. W. Clay, 
Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, Miss Helen W. 
Greenwood, Miss Mary F. Gill, Rev. Mar- 
garet B. Barnard, and Mrs. Clara Currier. 
As chairman of the Hospitality UCom- 
mittee, Miss Stella Beard of Boston, Mass., 
provided some form of entertainment each 
evening. “The Big Parade,” followed by 
old-fashioned dances, games played years 
ago but still affording much fun, were 
participated in by all present. A song con- 
test was held, the winners being Mrs. 
Sanford Bates of West Newton, Mass., 
Mrs. Charles Ty Snell of Manchester, N.H., 
and Mrs. C. H. Dow of Braintree, Mass. 
The annual banquet was the crowning 
feature. The toastmistress was Mrs. 
Atherton, the beloved Alliance secretary, 
‘who was making her first visit te the 
Shoals and who has become an ardent 
“Shoaler.” The roll call showed eighteen 
States represented. The speakers were 
Professor Bowen for the ministers; Miss 
Frances Wood for Tuckerman School: 
Carl B. Wetherell, representing the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and the Lay- 
men’s League; Miss Eleanor McGregor, 
who spoke for the Y. P. R. U.; Mrs. W. B. 
_ Nichols, representing the Star Island Cor- 
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poration; Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, for the 
Children’s Mission; “Uncle” Oscar, the 
patron saint of Star Island, and Dr. 
Bradley, who gave the final word. 
Information, inspiration, recreation, fel- 
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lowship,—all in a setting of wild natural 
beauty of surf and rock and expanse of — 
sea,—such a conference inevitably drew 
from the delegates a hearty pledge of | 
“Next Year!” j 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Ministers, Take the Census 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Eyen though the Director of the Census 
has chosen midsummer to ask us for full 
information regarding our churches, their 
membership, expenditures,- values, etc, 
let us go to work and collect and send 
him the knowledge he desires. It may 
mean extra effort, a certain amount of 
bother, but the results will justify it. 
For many years now, our name has gone 
before the country in print with no ade- 
quate or fair number against it. Reveal- 
ing our increasing numbers is not a mat- 
ter of boasting, but of service—a needful 
refuting of discouraging impressions many 
have gained, because of our indifference, 
that our faith is a chapter not of Num- 
bers but of BExodus from the field of 
religion. It may not be possible to secure 
all the desired information until Septem- 
ber, but we can get about the matter and 
make a full return within a reasonable 
time. 

Rey. Mrnot Srmons, D.D. 


Rev. MAXWELL Savace, D.D. 


The Language of the South 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In Mrs. Donahue’s splendid report of the 
young people’s meetings at Star Island I 


“was quoted thus: “The liberalism which 


is the product of one hundred years of 
thought is being given to them, Mr. 
Tegarden said, in the cultured language of 
New England and by ministers educated 
in New England. Because he cannot take 
it in one dose, the Southern orthodox 
person is being called a bigot.” While 
Mrs. Donahue stated I was not in favor 
of taking this Unitarian literature out 
of the South, it might be thought that I 
was in favor of withdrawing the Unita- 
rian ministers of New England birth from 
the South. No exceptions are being made 
by me to the excellent report, ‘but for the 
sake of clarity I should like to quote 
from my “Talk on the Rocks” the follow- 
ing: “I, for one, should object to with- 
drawing Northern ministers and with- 
holding the present written Unitarian lit- 
erature from the South. We in the South 
cannot draw our skirts about us and re- 
fuse association with cultured people from 
the outside. We need contacts, and more 
of them with the outside world. If I 
mmay speak personally, I can state that it 
was a professor from New England who 
first opened my eyes to the light: I have 
nothing but praise for the Unitarians who 
left their comfortable surroundings and 
the congenial intellectual atmosphere of 
New England to become pioneers for a lib- 
eral faith in the South, which was hostile 


to such a faith. All native Southern Uni- 


tarians enjoy intellectually the Unitarian 
literature written in the cultured language 
of Boston, and we enjoy listening to the 
ministers from the North. But the fact 
still remains that Unitarianism has not 
spread fast in the South because, among 
the other reasons given in the talk, it has 
not been translated into the language of 
the Southern masses.” ; 

J. B. HoLtiis TEGARDEN. 

New ORLEANS, LA. 


Requests Hymnals 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The appeal in THe Recister of March 18 
for contributions for Unitarian hymnals 
for the Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Unitarian, of Salina, Kan., received into 
the Unitarian fellowship on February 22, 
1926, met with the following responses: 


Miss Evelyn Sears, Boston...........-.+ $35 
Mrs. P. T. Jackson, Sr., Cambridge.....- 10 
Henry M. Williams, Cambridge.......... 10 
Church School at Charleston, 8.C......... 10 
Cc. C. Teague, Santa Paula, Calif......... 5 
Mrs. Clara W. Gries, Los Angeles, Calif... 5 
Mrs. A. E. Wilson, Los Angeles, Calif..... 5 
Judge R. A. Burch, Topeka, Kan......... 5 
Frank B. Louk, Topeka, Kan............. 5 
Mrs. Georgia Ober, Topeka, Kan......... 5 
Mrs. T. F. Doran, Topeka, Kan........... 5 
Chester Woodward, Topeka, Kan......... 5 
Dr. Dorothy Nicoll, Topeka, Kan......... 3 

Total Contributed. a3.<<emsdtp cee $108 


The need is for one hundred “New THymn 
and Tune Books with Services,” for the 
congregation, and twenty-five “New Bea- 
con Hymnals” for the Sunday-scaool. 
which would amount to $165. The fund 
is therefore still short $57. Who will 
supply this, that the church may open 
on September 1 properly equipped with 
hymnals? 
Contributions may be sent to 


CLIFTON MERRITT GRAY. 


First Unitarian Church, 
914 Topeka Boulevard, 
Topeka, KAN. 


Wanted: A Bell 
To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN RRAGISTER :— 


A growing church in a beautiful suburb 
near Boston could make good use of a 
chureh bell. Sometimes it happens that 
churches have unused bells replaced by 
better bells. In the hope that a minister 
or parish committee of some church - 
possess a second bell, the undersigned — 
make this appeal. If you can give us a 
bell, it will be the only one in the 
community. $3 ; Be 
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HE FAOT will be generally conceded 
4 that few, if any, movements by men in 
the interests of the religious life have ac- 
complished more in a brief period than the 
‘Unitarian Laymen’s League. The manner 
in which it fired the church with high 
purpose, engaged the loyalty of thousands 
of men, organized institutes, missions, and 
— local church activities, needs no repetition. 
Neither the Unitarian Church nor any 
other church has seen a men’s movement 
exactly similar to it. With the enthusiasm 
“of crusaders equipped for battle, these men 
enlisted to preserve the best in the life of 
the nation. In time we shall fully com- 
prehend the quality of endeavor which ac- 
_tuated its leaders. Errors they made, but 
only such as pioneers must: inevitably 
make; and the lessons have not been with- 
out their profit. 
The frontiers have been cleared. It is 
- now for the rest of us to move in, lay out 
the plan of a comfortable community, 
build, and occupy. But before we do this, 
_ the story should be told of the way the 
forest was cleared and the ground broken. 
Not for a moment do we withhold credit 
from other leaders; they were real ad- 
venturers, and did not stay their hands. 
But the one who provided inspiration, the 
real guiding genius, was William L. Bar- 
nard, secretary and executive vice-presi- 
dent. And it is of him, his ideals realized 
and unrealized, we propose to write. 
j Mr. Barnard, himself, has nothing to 
tell. I spent an afternoon with him on 
his farm on the coast of Maine; and while 
opinions ranging from the characteristics 
of the native inhabitants to the probability 
of immortality were discussed, the Lay- 
men’s League was not mentioned. 

Some of us have attempted to guess the 
source of the League’s bold and useful 
ventures, without success. But that after- 
noon I discovered it. The forest back of 

_ the farmhouse, to which ax has never been 
laid, revealed it; the secluded coves, 
rock-bound, with spruces, hemlocks, and 
firs growing in all the splendor of virgin 
beauty close down to the sea, revealed it. 
The little sailboat that glides out from 
under the giant pines, moving as the pilot 
wills over the bay, revealed it. In brief, 
William Barnard is an idealist, a dreamer 
of dreams, of dreams that can be trans- 
_ lated into action. It is all right to dream, 
but it is ‘the application which counts. In 
E ikse nature one discovers a natural sim- 
plicity. On his 285-acre farm, the timber, 
which if converted into lumber would 
realize several thousand dollars, is allowed 
to grow in all the glory of the primitive 
forest. He is not willing that commercial- 
should mutilate that incomparable 
line. 
> a: ines the wild growing things. Deep 
‘in the heart of those towering pines he 
y vill pause to listen to a bird caroling un- 
m from a neighboring bough. He will 
t even pick the wild flowers, preferring 
see them in their native haunts. 
dozen years he has sailed up and 
ew England coast. He knows 
ed off Alligator Rock—which 
| the world like the reptile 


itself crawling out of the water to sun it- 
self—are two small boats built to his 
designs and kept shipshape in a way that 
delights a sailor. 

What a shore! Deep, shaded coves that 
thrust themselves a mile into the ever- 
green woods as wedges that would cleave 
rocks and trees asunder, where the wind 
though it be blowing a gale hardly rufiles 
the surface, coves cool ‘and wholesome as 
nature is wont to be. Rugged old bowl- 
ders, gray with age, rent with frost and 
ice; a luxurious growth of trees, some 
nearly losing their balance, so close to the 
sea have they taken root. A lifeless trunk 
shoots skyward, on whose broken top the 
two eagles that frequent the bay some- 
times perch. A hardy fir grows up out of 
the granite, gripping the naked ledge with 
roots that at times tear the rocks from 
the soil, so tenacious of life are they. A 
giant flaring tree leans away from a point 
like the mast of a brigantine with a fresh 
wind abeam—and so names the promon- 
tory. Ledges that ages have fashioned 
into gargoyle-like shapes; trees a hundred 
years old, and clusters of cedars still in 
their childhood; rocks that the ebbing 
tide leaves bald as an egg; islands crowned 
with bowers of living green. That is the 
environment that has made the Laymen’s 
League, which in its turn has given more 
than twelve thousand men as high ideals 
as men can have of service to church 
and country. Such surroundings make 
men—honest, hard-working, clear-eyed, 
God-fearing men. 

A touch of easterly was in the wind 
when we climbed into the shallow cock- 
pit of the little centerboard sloop, New 
Moon, thus christened because, with a 
sailor’s superstition, her owner believed no 
harm could befall a craft named with 
seven letters and a double “o.” Six feet 
beam she was and fifteen feet from tiller 
to stem piece, a stout, able craft, built 
of strips scarce two inches wide, with a tall 
mast stepped but a few inches aft of the 
stem, and a sail with a single lug, that 
her handling might be the simpler. 

With a ripple that soothed like soft 
music, she veered away from her mooring 
and stood close-hauled for the open bay. 
AS we went, her owner told me the story 
of her building. “A native of the bay built 
her. Said he, when questioned as to 
terms: ‘Well, I’ build her on your model 
if you say so, but she’ll cost more’n she’ll 
be worth. I reckon I’ll have to get three 
dollars a day wages for a nine-hour day. 
Oh, maybe she'll cost you ninety-five dol- 
lars in labor.” The actual cost was 
ninety-five dollars and thirty-five cents. 
The New Moon had been built on honor; 
a casual glance along her smooth, compact 
length told me that much. 

The further the New Moon sailed, the 
more impressive those solitudes became. 
And now one saw the shore lengthening, 
a shore untouched by greed of gain. 
Beauty spot after beauty spot unfolded to 
yiew. By and by, looking down between 
a wooded island round and high and the 
eastern forest, one could see the open. sea, 
suggesting infinite distances. Shoreward 


- I reckon I can trust him.” 


here Forest Charms and Sea Beguiles 


+, ’ William L. Barnard Kaa the Laymen’s s League 


the boat glided, until it seemed a dozen 
feet more would pile it up on the rocks. 
A quick sweep of the tiller, the lee sheet 
cast free, and she was away on the star- 
board tack, the bright, silvery bay reach- 
ing three miles off the bow, where thoughts 
to the thinking are long, long thoughts. 
So it was, I found, under the sway of 
sea and forest vista that the hopes and in- 
tentions of the man took shape. He did 
not tell me this. Yet in the solitudes 
where a man’s best thoughts are spoken, 
it all was clear; and I called to mind an 
instance told of him. A native of the bay 
learned that he might claim a _ bequest. 
Not knowing what action to take, urgently 
warned by his neighbors to let lawyers 
alone since they would claim half of it, he 
finally resolved to put the case in Mr. 
Barnard’s hands, commenting, “I’ve seen 
that fellar around here and watched him. 
Mr. Barnard 
secured the legacy, amounting to several 
thousand dollars, and charged his neighbor 
only the costs, one hundred and four dol- 
lars. “I took that bill,” the native was 
wont to say, pride in his voice, “I took it 
and carried it around to the Quohaug Bay 
folks and made every one of ’em read it.” 
Soft evening airs wafted the New Moon 
back to her mooring. Shadows came out 
of the woods, stole over the bay; all was 
the same there as one hundred—ten thou- 
sand years ago. We walked home amid 


tall pines, the towers of that forest cathe- 


dral, over a pine-needle carpet, ages in 
the weaving. Yes, I had discovered the 
man and the secret of his ideals. He 
wanted to pass on to his fellow men what 
that country had given to him. 


Man makes his world, so it is said. But 
in a wider, more significant sense, his 


world makes the man. Here is one who 
will not cut down a tree, nor destroy the 
wild flowers; nor is he at all enthusiastic 
about taking the fish out of the bay. And 
he will not defraud his neighbor. Trained 
for the law, because his was the spirit of 
the old Crusaders, he left his litigation 
and court cases to become the executive 
of a cause whose servants have little re- 
ward save the recompense of service ren- 
dered. He gave to this cause some of his 
best years. What did it give to him? As- 
sociation with workmen of the finer sort; 
association with a ministry and laity 
whose task it is to conserve for mankind 
the higher values. He will not forget that 
association, and those who served with 
him will not forget it. It was enough 
when one closest to him during those 
years said: “He gave us the best he had; 
I love him for it.” 

And the cause to which he gave that 
best is going forward. “We shall continue 
to do for the church just as much as the 
chureh -will permit us to do,” say the 
leaders. “Our policy continues the same, 
but we must depend more on volunteer 
service. Every chapter of the League will 
be assigned to a volunteer layman who 
will represent the national office. He will 
assist the local organization in every pos- 
sible way, and keep it informed of gen- 
eral activities.” ; 

Next winter a vigorous program of mis- 
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sions will be carried through. September 
17, 18, and 19 the League will hold its 
annual national convention with the chap 
ter at Washington, D.C. Laymen’s Sun- 
day will be observed as usual; and a 
church-attendance campaign will be con- 
ducted. The administrative vice-presi- 
dent, Kenneth McDougall, expects to divide 
his time between the office and the field, 
offering his services to chapters in ways 
that will help most. He says: 

“Out of my five years of close associa- 
tion with William L. Barnard in the work 
of the League, five years of growing 
respect and affection, there remains the 
dominant impression of his ability to infect 
other laymen with his enthusiasm for the 
work of religion, and his faith in the con- 
secrated man-power of our churches to 
labor and to adventure in the field of reli- 
gion. That is a mark of the achieving 
religious leader, but it is also the mark 
and the mission of an achieving religious 
organization. The League’s business is 
likewise to stimulate the men of the 
churches to greater enthusiasm for the 
work of religion, greater faith in their 
spiritual powers, greater zeal for the ad- 
ventures of faith. 

“The League has not only inspired but 
also has been inspired. From the stirring 
days of Springfield seven years ago, down 
to the present day, whatever the League 
has accomplished has been made possible 
through the devotion of the men of the 
churches. Lay leaders throughout the 
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country have helped to mold the policies 
of the League; their counsel and criticism 
have improved League methods and 
technique. 

“With the prospect of adequate finances, 
the League plans to strengthen its estab- 
lished activities and undertake new proj- 
ects as the need arises. I believe that the 
League, after its seven years of experi- 
ence and with the teamwork of 283 chap- 
ters, is able to give to the denomination 
a greater measure of that service which 
it is peculiarly fitted to render.” 

A better indication of the League’s 
vitality could hardly be given than was 
given at the sixth annual Church School 
Institute held July 10 to 17 this year at 
Star Island, and attended by more than 
two hundred delegates and visitors. The 
fact was generally conceded that the con- 
ference was as productive and inspiring 
as any the League has‘held. 

With 283 active chapters and 12,400 
members, the capacity of the organization 


.to realize the hopes of those who led the 


way is unquestioned. What the leaders 
do ask, and with entire justification, is 
understanding of the aims and readiness 
to give, voluntarily, time and energy. In 
many a far-flung field the harvest is ready. 
The venture launched with hope and pur- 
pose, with ideals of service second to none, 
will continue. The lift and inspiration 
given it by its first leaders have carried it 
beyond the. critical years. A future, sure 
and promising, awaits it. E. H. Cc. 


How a State-Church Alliance Was Defeated 


With Mexico in turmoil, Brazil solved its problem peaceably 


HE CONFLICT in Mexico between the 

government and Roman Catholic ec- 
clesiastics lends interest to recent at- 
tempts in another Latin-American country 
—Brazil—to effect teamwork between the 
state and the Roman Church. Brazil, it 
seems, solved the problem peaceably. 
Here, strangely enough, was a country 
where evangelical Protestants opposed the 
reading of the Bible in public schools. 
The events were reviewed in the Continent 
as follows: 


At a time when in North America the 
movement for use of the Bible in public 
schools is being generally supported by 
Protestants, it happens that in Brazil a 
similar campaign is meeting vigorous 
Protestant opposition. The difference ap- 
pears to lie in, the fact that, in Brazil, 
Roman Catholicism has been trying to 
strengthen its hold on the public schools 
and apparently making the so-called 
“Bible in schools’ movement a means to 
this end. An outline of the Brazilian sit- 
uation, as written for the Continent by 
Dr. H. C. Tucker, agency secretary of the 
American Bible Society at Rio de Janeiro, 
indicates that the issue was brought to 
a head there by a series of amendments 
to the federal constitution proposed in the 
Brazilian Congress. One was a simple 
declaration that Roman Catholicism is the 
religion of almost the entire population 
of Brazil; another was a provision au- 


thorizing the giving of religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools. 

Attention in regard to the measures has 
been increased by extensive discussion 
given to the issue by the Brazilian press. 
Advocates of the two measures were ac- 
tive, but were matched by their opponents. 
The representations and telegrams from 
Protestant groups and individuals made a 
profound impression on the members of 
Congress. One result was a revelation of 
the strength of Protestantism in Brazil. 
Certain liberal elements and others swelled 
the ranks of protest, and when the vote 
was cast the first of the two amendments 
was lost. Opinions unfavorable to the 
other provision—that for religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools—continued to 
be received. The proponent of the meas- 
ure and some of his intimate supporters 
sought to withdraw the bill. But the 
proposed amendment was soon voted down, 
like the first. 

The Protestant nationals, as Dr. Tucker 


indicates, by their protest took a risk of 


being charged with unchristian beliefs and 
principles. Yet certain good effects of the 
agitation began at once to appear. One 
was an awakened interest in and a larger 
number of inquiries for Bibles. Col- 
porteurs are selling more copies of the 
Scriptures than ever before. 

The extension of evangelical Christian 
activity in Brazil, through preaching by 
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foreign missionaries and nationals—the 
wide circulation of the Bible in the lan- 
guage of the people; schools, literature, 
and certain forms of social service—is be- 
coming an increasingly recognized factor 
in the Brazilian intellectual, social, and 
spiritual awakening of to-day. According 
to Dr. Tucker, a glance at the daily papers 
for any period of a few weeks impresses 
the reader with the real force of the in- 
tellectual awakening that. is spreading 
throughout the country. Federal, state, 
and municipal governments, religious or- 
ganizations, social groups, and others are 
actively at work to combat illiteracy, mul- 


tiply centers and means of instruction,- 


and popularize education. The Brazilian 
League for National Defense, at a recent 
meeting in Rio de Janeiro, set forth a 
plan and an appeal for voluntary service 
to teach illiterate adults. Hvidences of 
awakened interest in religion are numer- 
ous. Pastors and evangelists report good 
attendance at the regular and special serv- 
ices; Sunday-schools are prosperous ; many 
invitations are being received to preach 
the gospel in communities where there is 
no established Protestant work. Recently, 
three series of three addresses each, on 
the general theme of religious education, 
were given in one of the large Roman 
Catholic churches of the city of Rio by a 
prominent priest. The daily papers pub- 
lished the addresses in full or in part, 
and reported that the attendance was large. 

The presidential candidate for the next 
term of office, when reading his campaign 
platform, announced frankly that he de- 
cidedly approved of the principle of the 
complete separation of church and state, 
which is now constitutional. He also 
stated that he believed the present status 
should be maintained for two reasons: 
first, the church has prospered under this 
new régime as never before; second, he 
believes in equality, liberty of thought, 
and freedom of action for other forces 
which contribute to the development and 
progress of the country. 


Motion Pictures for Churches 


Can moving pictures serve the same pur- 
pose in the twentieth century that stained- 
glass windows served in the twelfth cen- 
tury? The Harmon Foundation believes 
that they can, and it is conducting an ex- 
periment to determine whether motion pic- 
tures suitable for church use can be pro- 
duced on a noncommercial basis. Three 
films have already been made; the effect 
which they have on church attendance will 
be checked. The stories are taken from the 
Bible, and are nonsectarian in their inter- 
pretation. They will not take the place 
of the sermon, but illustrate it. George 
Reid Andrews, chairman of the Drama 
Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches, and Major Herbert M. Dawley, 
who produced several films for the Metro- 


politan Museum of Art in New York City, 


are in charge of the work of production. 


FiLorENcE, Mass.—The Unitarian Church 
has been painted, and the exterior of the 
parsonage is being painted and repaired. 
Funds for the work were a gift to the 
society from a friend. ~~ 
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_ Butterfly, asking our readers if any of them had ever made its acquaintance. 
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Bachelor Butterfly 


Not long ago, we described a book which was a boyhood friend, The Adventures of Bachelor |¥' 


Since then, two 


letters have reached us, from places as far apart as Cleveland, Ohio, and Cuttingsville, Vt., 

stating that with their "writers the book has long been a familiar friend. Mrs. Moore of Gitysnnd has a 
copy which has been in her family since 1850, or thereabouts; while Mrs. Welcker of Cuttingsville contrib- 
utes the interesting suggestion that Bachelor Butterfl y is an English translation from a Dutch original, 
Reizere en Avonturen van Mynheer Prikkebeen, by J. J. A. Gaeverneur—which in Holland is as much a clas- 
Among our readers are there any others who remember the book or who 
can throw further light upon the subject? 


sic as Alice in Wonderland with us. 


Walt 


By John Bailey. English 
New York: The 


WALT WHITMAN. 
Men of Letters. New Series. 
Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

One wonders why this book was writ- 
ten; or rather, why Walt Whitman should 
be accorded the unique honor of being in- 
cluded twice in the English Men of Let- 
ters series. For, as long ago as 1909, a 
Life of Whitman by George Rice Carpen- 
ter was published in the selfsame group. 
Mr. Bailey’s biography, therefore, in- 
evitably invites comparison with the 
earlier volume, and not altogether to his 
advantage. For the Carpenter Life is 
rather the better of the two. One of the 
chief things in its favor is that it is by 
an American, whereas Mr. Bailey is a 
Briton of the British, possessed of an 
excessive sense of characteristic English 
superiority, writing with the obvious mo- 
tive of explaining to Americans his ap- 
preciation of one of their own geniuses 
whom they have failed to understand. 
His tone throughout is condescending if 
not supercilious. As is well known, the 
earliest praise of the author of Leaves of 
Grass came from our mother country. His 
verses no sooner appeared than they were 
immediately hailed by English critics as 
poetry of a new variety—fresh and origi- 
nal productions of the spirit of the ex- 
periment in democracy being tried out be- 
yond the seas. What attracted them in 
Walt, sounding his barbaric yawp over the 
roofs of the world, was less the gifts 
with which he was endowed than his de- 
liberate departure from classic standards 
—his avowed rebellion against conyen- 
tional restraints. In short, they saw in 
him what they wanted to see—proofs of 
American lack of culture; while, at the 
same time, they laid the flattering unction 
to their souls that they could value the 
evidences of genius in a writer whose 
work his own fellow countrymen were un- 
able to appreciate. To a certain extent, 
their grounds for criticism were valid. 
For many years the estimate placed on 
the good gray poet, on this side of the 

tlantic, was lower than his deserts. Not 
until after his death did American opinion 
in general shift in his favor. But now all 


= has changed. Whitman long since has 


into his own. In this country, there 
y prevails a disposition rather to over- 
se than to underrate him. Native lit- 

» concerning him is manifestly in- 
The current year has wit- 


nessed the publication of several new 
works in which he is the central figure. 
As the pioneer of free verse, he is re- 
ceiving considerably more than his just 
due. Hence, Mr. Bailey sounds rather 
like an echo from the past. Obviously, 
his aim is to convert the already con- 
verted. Writing in a style somewhat 
ponderous, and in a spirit at times over- 
enthusiastic, he recounts the familiar Whit- 
man story—interlarding it with much dis- 
cerning comment upon Whitman’s poetry ; 
but, to our mind, not doing it nearly so 
well as did Mr. Carpenter before him. 


WALT WHITMAN 


For Mr. Carpenter was an American writ- 
ing about an American. He understood 
our nature far better than any HEnglish- 
man can hope to do. He clearly saw 
both the gifts of the seer of Camden, and 
his limitations. Mr. Bailey’s biography is 
chiefly interesting for its many compari- 
sons between Whitman and various Eng- 
lish poets. One of its best features con- 
sists in the quotations which plentifully 
besprinkle its pages. These are chosen 
with such care that anyone who has not 
known Whitman can gain a fairly ade- 
quate idea of him from this work. But do 
these qualities justify the addition of a 
second Life of Whitman to the English 
Men of Letters? We hardly think so. 
A.B. H, 


A. R. H. 


Well Done 


WHITHER BouND? By Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

If we could, we should like to put this 
brief volume into the hands of every parent 
in the United States. Milton Academy, 
Massachusetts, has an Alumni War Memo- 
rial Foundation which every year provides 
a lecture by some thinker upon world prob- 
lems. A year ago, the speaker was John 
Buchan, the well-known novelist and _ his- 
torian. Last spring, Mr, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt gave voice to the message now 
published in more permanent form. His 
words fill less than thirty-four pages. 
They can be read in‘half an _ hour. 
Yet they have a weight and a sanity 
which commends them to the attention of 
all thinking Americans. Through them 
breathes the spirit of a clear and healthy 
optimism. Mr. Roosevelt believes in the 
younger generation and in the future, not 
with a confidence shallow—born of snap 
judgments, but with a faith deep, com- 
prehensive, and farseeing. Testing the 
present by the past, he deduces a future 
better than either, when this confused 
and perplexing age shall have assimilated 
the new truths and changed point of view 
the past few years have forced upon it. 
His message is a rebuke to conservatives 
—an eloquent plea for hope that better 
things are yet to be, couched in language 
all the more impressive for its restraint 
and for the manifest fair-mindedness of 
the speaker. It is the voice of an Ameri- 
canism high-spirited, democratic, spiritual, 
of which we havé far too little. That is 
why we hope it may be widely circulated. 

2s A. BO. 


Poetic Sermons 

Ton TRUTH AND THD Lirn. By Joseph Fort 
Newton. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

The author says that “if no echo of the 
angry debates which have agitated the 
churches is heard in these sermons, it is 
because the preacher has no interest in 
such issues, deeming them in nowise rele- 
vant to the actual issues of our age.” 
One might wish that this were true; but 
ean one honestly believe to-day that the 
debate about evolution is in nowise rele- 
vant to the actual issues of our age? 
Surely only a cloistered soul. Neverthe- 
less, these are lovely fruits of the spirit— 
sermons of rare beauty and spiritual 
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power, full of the poetry of words and 
the fragrance of faith. If these sermons 
did represent the issues over which men 
contend, the world would be a much hap- 
pier place to live in, and a great deal 
nearer the kingdom of God. CR. Js 


Spiritistic Fiction 

THe LAND or Mist. By A. Conan Doyle. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 
It was bound to come. That a celebrated 
novelist—an enthusiastic convert to spir- 
itism—should eventually devote his powers 
to the composition of a story whose pri- 
mary motive should be an explanation of 
his new-found conyictions, was inevitable. 
And now he has done it. Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle has long been recognized as one of 
the leading story-tellers of our time. Dur- 
ing the past six years, a number of yol- 
umes have come from his pen—all of 
them dealing with one or another phase 
of the spiritualistic faith he has come to 
embrace, but not one of them a novel. 
Now, at last, the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes has brought his gifts as a ro- 
mancer to bear in the composition of a 
story, which, in the guise of fiction, con- 
siders various aspects of the modern spir- 
itistic philosophy—if philosophy it can be 
called. The result is a superb piece of 
special pleading; but from a literary view- 
point, neither flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring. Asa novel, The Land of Mist is 
negligible. Utilizing some of the char- 
acters of his famous story, The Lost 
World, Sir Arthur attempts to describe 
nothing less than the conyersion of Pro- 
fessor Challenger to an acceptance of his 
own beliefs. A group of people are carried 
through various experiences and experi- 
ments—all leading to the same end. The 
author tries to be fair. He considers both 
the negative and positive sides of the prob- 
lem. But that any skeptic is likely to be 
persuaded by what he says, we very much 
doubt. Those, however, who already be- 
lieve that in the whole question there are 
some grounds for truth not as yet wholly 
proven, will find the story interesting. 
In some scenes the writer reveals his de- 
seriptive powers, notably in the incident of 
the slum children. But, as another re- 
viewer has remarked, if The Land of Mist 
is intended to be the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of 
spiritism, it falls short of success. 
——— A,B. H. 


Final Valuations 

CONSTRUCTIVE MODERNISM. By Lawrence W. 
Neff. Emory University, Georgia: The Banner 
Press. 

A brief but suggestive description of 
what the author considers to be the prin- 
ciples of the eventual church. Modernism 
to him is the most primitive form of pure 
religious faith, resting as it does upon the 
data of personal experience. It has two 
inexorable demands: the requirement of 
reality and the requirement of rightness. 
It finds God not in but through the Bible, 
and it stands or falls with the perfection 
of the personality of Jesus Christ. While 
it does not seem to us that religion is ul- 
timately dependent either upon the Bible 
or the character of Jesus, nevertheless the 
book is a sane and clear setting-forth of 
the Modernist position in religion. 

C. B..J. 
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Missions 


PrGcy ANN IN LATIN AMERICA. By Herself. 
New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. 
75 cents. 

Three things give this small book 
interest. Peggy Ann, “Herself,” as we 
discover from these letters written during 
the first months after her marriage to a 
missionary in South America, is a young 
person with a gift for getting at the true 
values of things. ‘Secondly, the book con- 
tains real information about the country 
itself. 
wherewith Peggy sums up the entire mis- 
sionary situation: “We come out with the 
idea that we must try to make them be 
and act like us, whereas the real thing 
is to get close to them and learn all we 
can ourselves, and when we do that they 
will get all we have to give.” Most 
of us are not missionaries in South 
America; but if, as “home missionaries” 
in North America, we can adopt this 
point of view, it may prove most helpful 
in enabling us to-live pleasantly and profit- 
ably with our family and friends 

E.F. M. 


A Thriller 


THe CLUB or MASKS, A Detective NOVEL. 
By Allen Upward. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2.00. 

A fashionable London night club, whose 
inembers are required to wear masks. Its 
proprietor a disreputable physician and 
blackmailer, who preys on the weaknesses 
of his women patients. His wife and his 
stepdaughter. An unscrupulous French- 
woman. An attractive young English girl, 
one of the doctor’s victims. Sir Frank 
Tarleton, toxicologist, in His Majesty’s 
service. Cassillis, his assistant, who tells 
the story. These are the main personages 
of a mystery story whose plot includes a 
mysterious death by poisoning, and the 
various steps taken in finding the solution 
of the complicated problem thus created. 
Published in England under the better 
title of The Domino Club, this is a detec- 
tive novel which has elements of original- 
ity, as well as of plausibility. Abounding 
in thrills, it holds the reader’s attention 
to the final page. While not at all un- 
expected, the climax is reached logically, 
by means entirely natural. Even if not 
above the average of its kind, The Club 
of Masks successfully avoids all the 
“don’ts” recently outlined by Mr. Chester- 
ton for writers of detective fiction. It is 
well calculated to relieve the boredom of a 
railway journey, or of a rainy summer 
afternoon in the country. AJR. H. 


Tales for Tots 


Happy THoucHT SToryBook. By Bertha M. 
Hall. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.50. ; 


This collection of a dozen stories for 
young children is aptly named; for the 
author tells these simple episodes in 
charming fashion, managing to teach a 
lesson in each without arousing the 
slightest suspicion of moralizing. It is 
great fun to read of a cookie pig who 
achieved such a gay smiling countenance 
in the process of being baked that every 
one who gazed at it laughed aloud; and 


Best of all is the bit of wisdom - 


A 
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of a little dog which, for a gay and frolic- © 
some pup, behaved so well that he secured 
a young master named Bobby—just the 
kind of boy a dog likes best. These 
stories are well suited for the minutes 
when we are tired of romping and want 
to rest for a while in mother’s chair; or 
better yet, when we are all tucked up, 
snug and secure in bed, and are allowed 
“just one story,” properly to finish the 
day. BE. F.M. 


Out West 


THe DESERT THOROUGHBRED. By Jackson 
Gregory. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 

Although we have, of late, heard much of 
the passing of the West—the gradual sub- 
mergence of the great, open spaces to the 
increasing inroads of the civilization of the 
effete East—there seem to be a few por- 
tions of our country where the pictur- 
esque manners and customs of the Wild 
West still survive in all their untamed 
simplicity. If Jackson Gregory is to be 
trusted, Arizona and the Mexican border 
still retain districts wherein gunplay is 
frequent and life exists in raw reality. 
Amid these conditions is laid the scene 
of The Desert Thoroughbred. If you are 
not meved to look for hidden principles 
and subtle aims in fiction, but like a novel 
to be racy, energetic, with plenty of sen- 
sational incidents and dramatic situa- 
tions, you will find this story entirely to 
your taste. The characters are all well 
drawn. The plot moves rapidly to its 
climax. There are many vivid descrip- 
tions of desert scenery. Results are at- 
tained without too much forcing of the 
imagination. The language employed is 
honest, straightforward English. Alto- 
gether, we think this is the best of the 
many good yarns spun by Mr. Gregory. 
Last, though by no means least, of its 
virtues is this—it would make a “cork- 
ing” moyie! A.B. Bi 


The Near East 


WHEN I WAS A Boy IN ARMENIA. By Manoog 
der Alexanian. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.25. 

This book will prove a welcome addition 
to the “Children of Other Lands Books”; 
for while all the, volumes of the group 
have the strong appeal made by anything 
we know is true and not contrived merely 
to stir the imagination, this has the added 
interest aroused by anything concerned 
with Armenia, a country where loyalty 
to Christianity has been accompanied by 
such suffering and _ persecution. The 
earliest memory of Manoog der Alexanian 
is seeing his father, defender of some 
helpless women and children, murdered 
by a Turk. We follow the boy as he goes 
to Armenian schools, enters a monastery, 
and later, after he has departed from the 
land of his birth, arrives at the doors of 
Harvard University. In addition to the - 
story of his life, Mr. Alexanian gives us 
a deal of interesting information about 
his country and its curious customs. sia 

EFM. 
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That August Occasion 


- The Raleigh Reunion 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


This story starts properly with an in- 
troduction. So, Kind Reader, meet 
Mariposa! Mariposa Raleigh of Mira- 
monte. Miramonte is a town perched on 
and among the Colorado foothills. Mari- 
posa was neyer called anything but “Posy” 
except on letters, and she was slim and 
flowerlike and going on thirteen. 

_ Just now she was proving successfully 
that a girl could keep a_ secret. But 
though that secret is about all there is 
to this story, it was, of course, Posy’s 
own affair. At the risk of sounding rude, 
I must firmly repeat that Posy’s secret 
is none of our business for awhile—at 
least a thousand words. Besides, isn’t it 
always nicer to be surprised—pleasantly, 
I mean?. ; 

All through July every one in the village 
was busy buying stamps and mailing 
letters. The old postmaster was almost 
too rushed to read the post-cards, as all 
proper story postmasters do. Grandpa 
Raleigh recalled how he used to begin 
his letters, “I take my pen in hand,” when 
he wrote Grandma Raleigh, long before 
she was Grandma. ’ 

It was Colorado’s Golden Jubilee. Just 
fifty years since the territory had become 
a State, with a capital and governor and 
such dignified. things. It was also the 
golden wedding anniversary of Grandma 
and Grandpa Raleigh, Western pioneers. 

“We'll do the thing up right and have 
a Home-Coming Day August first,” de- 
clared Miramonte. ; 

“We'll invite all the relatives, far and 
near, to come and help us celebrate the 
double jubilee,” decided Posy’s family. 

Posy did such beautiful work when she 

took her pen in hand at home or at school 

that she wrote the invitation letters. 
She wrote to the Atlanta Raleighs, and 
to Aunt Dorothy in Michigan. She-mailed 
cordial invitations to the California 
cousins and to Grandpa’s only sister in 

Salt Lake City. But she breathed her 

most fervent wish over the letter to Uncle 

) away down in the Argentine, and 

to Aunt Ruth across the continent in New 
York. She knew. from what father. said 
that it was hopeless; but then it cost 
only two stamps, and the fondest of wishes 
__ “Ronny hasn’t been home for six long 
ars,” sweet little Grandma Raleigh had 

‘ked wistfully as Posy penned the 


been to Europe, but she’s left 


Colorado out for—let’s see—five years ago 
Christmas, wasn’t it, Mother?’ This from 
stalwart, handsome Grandpa Raleigh. 

“Of course, Ron’s too busy building rail- 
roads,” sighed Posy’s mother, who had 
adored her younger twin brother and 
sister. 

“And Ruth’s last letter mentioned a 
big contract decorating some fine country 
home on Long Island. No, we'll have to 
celebrate without the twins; but how we'll 
miss them !” 

Posy simply haunted the post-office from 
mid-July on. By the twenty-fifth, replies 
had come from five States, and ten rela- 
tives had expressed their delighted inten- 
tion of helping with the Golden Jubilee. 
But no word had been received from New 
York or South America, though Posy had 
a strong suspicion that the slow old post- 
master might have overlooked something. 

Posy’s mother and Aunt Dell began to 
plan menus, and to freshen up guest rooms 
and cosy summer cabins. By July thir- 
tieth everyone was in a high state of hos- 
pitality and excitement. Even Sandy, the 
red-haired Raleigh collie, a hearty recep- 
tion committee of one, took to heading 
for the station every time the train 
whistled. 

Soon shy Posy was in a whirl of aunts 
and uncles and cousins, most of whom 
were as much strangers to her as if they 
had been mere Browns or Greens. There 
was Cousin Rupert of Georgia, resembling 
Harold Lloyd in tortoise rims, and acting 
out of his element. No wonder; for what 
lone boy wouldn’t have shied, wholly sur- 
rounded by girls? So Cousin Rupert 
made himself scarce and spent most of 
his time riding Posy’s pony. Cousin Aleen 
from California was perfectly disgusted 
with him. 

“To think he’s the only one of us lucky 
enough to visit the wonderful Sesqui- 
centennial in Philadelphia! You ean’t get 
a word out of him about it voluntarily, 
and if you ask questions you feel like a 
human corkscrew.” , 

Posy liked Aleen with her frank ways, 
saucy nose, and laughing gray eyes. But 
goodness, there was Cousin Ann from 
Utah, a year younger and as solemn as a 
whole nestful of young owls! And then 
there was Cousin Olivia of Ann Arbor, so 
pretty and stylish, and enough older to 
eonsider the rest mere children. She 
spent her time sending post-cards to her 
friends back home, and peeping at herself 


in a yanity mirror—dollar-size. She had 
as great a horror of freckles as timid 
Cousin Ann had of colliding with a rattle- 
snake. 

Posy awakened at dawn on that momen- 
tous August first and worried and won- 
dered whether the great day’s festivities 


would fall flat. Of course, the “olders” 


would enjoy themselves in their own 


peculiar, unexciting fashion. But oh dear, 
the cousins were mixing about as har- 
moniously as oil and water, and poor Posy 
felt a ton of responsibility on her slim 
shoulders. 

“Dinner’s not till six,’ she reflected. 
“The Wild West parade at ten, then the 
picnic in the pines, and of course the 
community rodeo will go over big. Even 
Olivia ought to take notice of that. Since 
Cousin Rupert met the cowboys from the 
Diamond X, he’s been living for this after- 
noon. But mercy, two long hours to put 
in after breakfast!” 

“Perhaps you would all like to go across 
‘Joyote Creek and up the hill to the Indian 
rocks,” Posy suggested desperately after 
breakfast, as the cousins hung about 
doing nothing and saying less. “A pro- 
fessor from the State University studied 
them last summer and said the picture 


writing was really remarkable. Then 
there’s a cave and”— 
“Lead me to it!’ Cousin Rupert 


sounded almost normal, and dashed for 
his camera. 

Aleen and Ann skipped off to don khaki; 
but though Olivia politely consented to go 
along, she wore a frilly pink frock and 
dainty pumps that filled Posy with de- 
spair. Posy’s mother sounded a gay warn- 
ing: 

“Olivia dear, you don’t tackle our rocks 
and rills and brier bushes looking like 
that. You'll get all scuffed and mussed”— 


Sounds from the Fields 


There’s a humming drone and undertone 
Of cricket and locust and bee, 
From the drowsy fields at noon; 

Like a child who sings to itself alone, 
Then nods and sleeps at the melody 

Of its own unstudied tune. 
—Alonzo T. Worden. 


Sentence Sermon 


God! Thou art love! I build my 
faith on that.—Robert Browning. 


“Oh, I shan’t go far!” yawned Olivia, 
displaying pad and pencils. ‘Just beyond 
that picturesque rustic bridge I’ve wanted 
to sketch.” 

The bridge was certainly all Olivia said 
of it—and more. It was shaky and old, 
and the early summer floods had taxed 
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In and Out 


EFFIE BH. BAKER 


See those marks on the kitchen door? 
Look—there at the bottom, near the floor. 


Both inside and outside, I declare; 
Now, what can have put those scratches 
there? 


See! Every scratch is a deep, deep gash 
Almost through the panel of ash. 


The door’s been ruined, all because 
Of my dear puppy’s long, strong claws. 


For every scratch is a big, long word, 
Loud enough to be plainly heard. 


Each outside gash says, “Let me in’; 
While “Let me out,” says each within. 


Dogs can talk quite well, you know; 
At least one can—my little dog Joe. 


te 


it severely. The village council had not 
got round to repairing it, though it had 
been discussed copiously. 

“Ooh! It jiggles! What fun!” And 
Aleen went prancing back and forth in 
spite of Posy’s admonition that they cross 
earefully. Olivia had sat down at the 
far end after spreading a newspaper to 
protect her daintiness. 

“Sit pretty and look your pleasantest, 
everybody !” Rupert was squinting in his 
kodak at the opposite end. Ann, standing 
midway, gazing down into the clear laugh- 
ing water, blushed and drew nearer Posy. 
Tomboyish Aleen climbed daringly on the 
railing and struck an absurd attitude 
she called ‘‘Westward Hobo!” ‘The bridge 
shuddered. ‘Goodness, it’s got a chill!” 
giggled Aleen. : And then it happened. 

Down into the three feet of icy glacial 
water gently dropped bridge, cousins and 
all. Posy’s first horrified thought was 
that probably all was lost. Her cousins 
would never speak to her or each other 
again. “Oh, is anyone hurt?’ she 
shivered anxiously. It had all occurred 
so suddenly there had been no sound ex- 
cept a terrified little “Ouch!” from Ann. 

Ann alighted on her feet, not a hair 
dampened. Aleen simply dived, covering 
all the creek bottom possible, and once in, 
she shouted with glee and began swimming 
contortions. Cousin Rupert emerged 
silently, dripping with coolness like the 
Old Oaken Bucket, his chief concern for 
his kodak. But the great surprise was 
Olivia. 

Every bit of her was immersed thor- 
oughly and damply; and as she waded to 
shore her frills, her marcel, were things 
of the dry past. “Any lives lost?” A 
dimple flashed out amazingly to match 
the mirth in her blue eyes. “Posy, did 
you plan this little bridge party in our 
honor?” 

“And to think it wasn’t deep enough to 
stage a rescue stunt!” groaned Rupert 
comically. “What would my famous an- 
cestor, Sir Walter, do under these circum- 
stances, I wonder?” 

He looked so Harold Lloydish and for- 
lorn, his tortoise rims still intact! Olivia 
was such a fright that the rest simply had 
to laugh or burst! And then everyone 
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- thought of something funny to say about 


the way the other fellow looked. And 
quite simply every grain of stiffness dis- 
solved then and there—the general merri- 
ment swelled by the evident enjoyment of 
the creek, gurgling and whispering. 

In a rush of amazed gratitude Posy 
realized that for the first time everyone 
was being natural, without strain or 
reserve. Chattering and giggling like the 
best of comrades, the cousins voted to hike 
on to the Picture Rocks, the hot sun dry- 
ing their draggled garments on them. An 
hour later, returning by way of a de- 
pendable footbridge further down, Olivia 
teetered and stepped off so that her pumps, 
as Rupert pointed out, were indeed work- 
ing overtime. And they reached home in 
a perfect whirlwind of hilarity. 

Most of the Raleighs were in the parade. 
There was a replica of the first territorial 
capitol—a crude log cabin on a hayrick, 
exactly as it had come to Denver in 1863. 
Grandpa and Grandma, if you please, rode 
in the big old stagecoach as the guests 
of honor of the day. And the jolly fellow 
who drove the four spirited horses mo- 
tioned to the cousins to hop in, which 
they did with proud alacrity, Olivia riding 
with the driver. 

Posy herself rode with some cowgirls 
who were to do trick riding later. As the 
parade wound its triumphant way toward 
the picnic grove, numerous cars of in- 
terested city visitors fell in at the end. 

The Raleigh women began to unpack 
enough food for a regiment, while the 
Raleigh men made a rousing campfire and 
settled the giant coffeepot in place. The 
cousins were playing a noisy game of ball 
when a shiny new car drove up, and a 
very good-looking couple stepped out and 
immediately fell on Grandma Raleigh. 

“The twins!” gasped Posy’s mother, and, 
deserting the salad, began to weep for 
sheer happiness. 

“Ronny and Ruthie!” Grandpa’s voice 
was not so strong and steady as his eager 
handclasp, his grizzly-bear embrace. In- 
stantly the prodigals were the center of a 
seething mass of welcoming humanity. 
Not only the Raleighs but all Miramonte 
forsook picnic lunches to greet the home- 
coming brother and sister. 

“Posy began it,” Aunt Ruth explained 
when everyone finally settled down to 
mountains of fried chicken and canyons 
of cake. ‘Her letter made me so home- 
sick. I cabled Ronny and we arranged 
to meet in Denver yesterday. Posy, 
you’re a wonder not to have told.” 

“We didn’t get up earlier because we 
had to shop around for a car good enough 
for these reckless young things celebrating 
their Golden Anniversary,” added Uncle 


Ronny. 

“What!” ejaculated Grandpa feebly. 
“Me drive that!” 

“Mercy me!” Grandma set down. her 


Absolutely! 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Vacation’s going in a hurry! 
Vacation’s going—well, don’t worry! 
Who’d be a dunce? We've got to learn, 
And play’s a thing we ought to earn. 
Vacation’s going? Have no fear, 

We'll have another one next year. 
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coffee cup and made sure Ronny wasn’t 


playing jokes. He always was a hand to 
tease. “Well, Father,’ she remarked 
firmly, “one thing sure; if you don’t learn 
to drive it, I will. Always have sort of 
thought I’d like to.” 

Uncle Ronny patted her shoulder with 
pride. “Ought to have got .°em an air- 
plane to be really up to date,” he said 
quizzically. 


Posy’s father tweaked his radiant. 


daughter’s ear: “The idea of you thinking 
a secret had to be kept! Why, the very 
spice of a. secret is in telling a dozen 
others and making them promise not to 
tell.” 

Posy blushed at the attention she was 
receiving and snuggled closer to Grandpa. 
“T—I wanted you all to be surprised,” 
she explained demurely. “I didn’t know 
it myself till a week ago.” 

“Right after dessert I shall take your 
picture,” asserted Rupert solemnly. “That 
is, if my kodak isn’t too full of tadpoles 
or trout.” 

And he did. This very minute a framed 
snapshot of Posy adorns Grandpa 
Raleigh’s mantel. On the back, in Ru- 
pert’s writing, you will find: “Posy of the 
Rockies—Heap Good Keeper of Secrets.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Wings 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Sometimes I make believe, and then 
It’s like I’d sprouted wings: 
A silken, jewel-dusted pair— 
Such sparkly, magic things!- 
And presto! far away I skim 
From things that vex or bore. 
I wonder—why don’t everyone 
Try make-believing more? 


About What Landseer Did 
While He Waited 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


There is nothing like having a delight- 
ful resource and putting it in use while 
obliged otherwise to waste time—waiting 
for delayed trains, or whatever it may 
be. It is surprising, too, how quickly time 
passes if it be turned to advantage. They 
tell this story of the painter Landseer who 
was once kept waiting at Windsor Palace 
for an interview with the Queen. 

Instead of being disagreeable about it 
and making himself unhappy, the great 
Landseer straightway began to amuse him- 
self by drawing pictures of small dogs. 
One little dog stands before a closed palace 
door holding a card in his mouth, with 
“A. Landseer” upon it. The little dog has 
exactly the proper expression of ex- 
pectancy on his face. The other dog is 
rather sadly listening outside a closed door 
as if wondering if he were forgotten. 

If this be indeed a true story, isn’t it a 
disappointment not to know whether or 


not the Queen saw the:sketches; and, if — 


she did, what she said? 

We can’t all draw perfect pictures while 
we wait, but if we choose we may often 
think of some way to pass waiting time 
pleasantly and with profit; we may be 
as happy about it as Landseer was i day 
he waited for the Queen. ie 
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HE United Conference of Icelandic 
Churches plans to finance the education 
of a young man or a young woman at the 
Tuckerman School in order to obtain the 
services of a trained worker in religious 
education for the Icelandic churches. It 
also contemplates the preparation of a 
graded series of lessons and a uniform 
service book for the Sunday-schools of the 
Conference, the issuance of a monthly 
Conference periodical, and the holding of 
services in communities without a settled 
minister. These measures were voted at 
the fourth annual meeting of the Confer- 
ence, held in the First Unitarian Church 
of Gimli, Man., Canada, June 26-29. An 
important event in connection with the Con- 
ference meetings was the final organiza- 
tion of an Icelandic District Alliance. The 
Conference was made memorable by the 
presence of one of the four guests of 
honor—Stephin G. Stephfnsson, the fore- 
most living poet of the Icelandic language. 
The organization during the year of five 
new societies in the Conference was 
among the encouraging items in the re- 
ports presented. 

Delegates were in attendance from 
the following societies: First Federated 
Church, Winnipeg, Man.; Quill Lake Con- 
gregation, Wynyard, Sask.; Unitarian 
Society, Otto, Man.; Unitarian Society, 
Mary Hill, Man.; Unitarian Society, 
Piney, Man.; Federated Congregation, 
Arborg, Man.; Federated Congregation, 
Langruth, Man.; Federated Church, Arnes, 
Man.; Federated Congregation, Oak Point, 
Man.; Unitarian Society, Gimli, Man. 
Delegates were also present from several 
branch Alliances and Sunday-schools, in 
addition to four honorary guests and 
Seven members of the Conference Board 
of Directors. Visiting delegates and 


friends were entertained by the Gimli 


church, refreshments being served every 
afternoon and evening in the commodious 
new parish house adjoining the church. 
In the absence of the president, Rev. 
Ragnar E. Kvaran, who was visiting in 
Iceland, Rey. Albert H. Kristjinsson of 
Lundar, Man., the vice-president, presided 
over the Conference sessions. 

The five societies organized during the 
year are at Dafoe, Sask.; Riverton, Man.; 
Langruth, Man.; Piney, Man.; and Oak 
Point, Man. On application, three soci- 
eties have been admitted to membership 
in the Conference—those at Langruth, 
Oak Point, and Piney. 

Following is the history of the forma- 
tion of the new Icelandic District Alli- 
ance: Last summer at the meetings in 
Wynyard, an appeal was made to the 
various Alliance branches to form a Dis- 
trict Alliance after the manner of the 
Conference, “for mutual strength, counsel, 
and fellowship.” A committee was ap- 
pointed with Mrs. P. 8. Palsson of Win- 
-nipeg as chairman and Mrs. S. Finn- 


bogason of Langruth as secretary. The 


umittee carried on correspondence with 

branch Alliance during the winter; 
ted a constitution, which was adopted 
ae different branches; and obtained an 


~ 
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Icelandic Churches Plan Better Schools 


_ Five new societies, District Alliance formed—Conference at Gimli 


order to proceed with organization. At 
length, at Gimli this year, the delegates 
from the branches, together with the com- 
mittee, held a special organization meet- 
ing Sunday afternoon, June 27. It was 
pointed out that two out of the five new 
church societies organized during the 
year, Langruth and Riverton, owed their 
origin to the unswerving attachment of a 
few women to the liberal cause, who an- 
ticipated the church organization by form- 
ing an Alliance branch at both places. 
The meeting passed a formal resolution 
to complete the organization of an Ice- 
landic District Alliance, coextensive with 
the Conference, and elected these officers 
for the ensuing year: Mrs. Roégnvaldur 
Pétursson, Winnipeg, president; Mrs. In- 
gibjérg Peterson, Gimli, vice-president ; 
Mrs. H. von Rennesse, Arborg, secretary ; 
Mrs. S. Finnbogason, Langruth, assistant 
secretary ; Miss Hladg, Kristjinsson, Win- 
nipeg, treasurer; Mrs. Sveinn BE. Bjoérns- 
son, Arborg, associate director; Mrs. Bjorn 
Magnusson, Arnes, associate director. 

The Conference adopted. the following 
important resolutions: 

“1. To follow up advantages already ob- 
tained by the missionary activity of the 
Conference, and during the year provide 
for not less than six services in com- 
munities now without a settled minister. 

“2. To reaffirm our policy of inclusive- 
ness and personal determination, whereby 
all liberal-minded men and women are 
enabled to co-operate and unite, within 
the Conference, for the promotion of reli- 
gious enlightenment and true Christian 
fellowship in accordance with the teach- 
ings of the Master. 

“3. To reorganize the Sunday-school, 
where necessary, on bilingual bases (Ice- 
landic-English) ; to adopt a system .of 
graded series of lessons, and to compile a 
service book and a manual for the purpose 
of securing uniformity of method in con- 
ducting the schools. 

“4. To secure a capable young man or 
young woman who would be willing to 
take a course in religious instruction at 
the Tuckerman School of Religion in Bos- 
ton and at the completion of said course 
make his or her services available to the 
churches of the Conference. But, as this 
project of vital importance for the future 
of the Sunday-school will necessarily en- 
tail a considerable financial outlay, every 
member and friend of the liberal religious 
movement is earnestly entreated to show 
a generous disposition towards this ven- 
ture of the Conference. 

“5. To run a weekly column of church 
news in Heimskringla, so as to keep its 
readers informed of the activities and en- 
deavors of the reactionary and liberal 
religious forces in America. 

“6. To start a small monthly periodical 
of sixteen pages, octavo, for more im- 
mediate circulation within the Conference 
—a Conference bulletin dealing with mat- 
ters of special interest to the organization 
and the individual churches.” 

Three evening lectures were delivered. 
The first one, on Saturday, June 26, was 
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given by Rey. Gudmundur Arnason of Oak 
Point, on the “Life and Times of St. 
Francis of Assisi.” On Monday night, 
Dr. Sveinn E. Bjérnsson, a physician of 
Arborg, lectured on “Church and Chris- 
tianity.’ On the final evening of the 
Conference sessions, Rev. Fridrik A. Fri- 
drikson spoke on “The Church Independent 
and Triumphant.” On Sunday afternoon, 
Rey. Régnvaldur Pétursson, field secre- 
tary of the Conference, conducted the reli- 
gious services in the Gimli church. He 
preached from the text 1 Cor. xvi. 18-14: 
“Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit 
you like men, be strong. Let all that ye 
do be done in love.’ Both the lectures 
and the Sunday service were very fully 
attended. People drove in from distant 
points of the district, some as far as 
thirty miles, and remained not only for 
the lectures but also throughout the night 
sessions, which did not adjourn until after 
midnight. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
choice of the former Board of Directors, 
as follows: Rev. Ragnar E. Kyvaran, pres- 
ident;. Rey. A. E. Kristjansson, vice-presi- 
dent; Rey. Fridrik A. Fridriksson, secre- 
tary; Rey. Gudmundur Arnason, assistant 
secretary ; Pall S. Palsson, treasurer; Dr. 
Sveinn HE. Bjérnsson, financial secretary ; 
B. S. Stefansson, Sunday-school superin- 
tendent ; Rev. Régnvaldur Pétursson, field 
secretary. 

At the close of the meeting, more than 
250 persons were invited to coffee and re- 
freshments in the parish house, served 
under the auspices of the Ladies Aid of 
the church. WHinar J. Jonasson, the mayor 
of Gimli, and a member of the Gimli 
church, acted as host; while the venerable 
poet and guest of the Conference, Herra 
Stephin G. Stephinsson of Markerville, 
Alta., occupied the seat of honor. 

Mr. Stephénsson is conceded to be the 
foremost living poet in the Icelandic lan- 
guage, and he easily ranks first among 
the present-day writers of his adopted 
country. His career is nothing short of 
marvelous. Born in a rugged mountain 
valley in the north of Iceland, he emi- 
grated at the age of twenty years to 
America, in 1873, and made his home for 
a number of years in Shawano County, 
Wisconsin. In 1880, he pushed farther 
west, on to the prairies of Dakota Ter- 
ritory. After sojourning there for nine 
years, he moved out still farther into the 
wilderness—and this time right up to the 
foot of the Rockies, in northwestern 
Canada, locating in what is now known 
as the Red Deer Valley in the Province of 
Alberta. ‘There, in a secluded rural dis- 
trict, he has lived and farmed ever since. 
Spiritually, however, he has lived in every 
nook and cranny of this world where the 
human spirit has been endeavoring to 
liberate itself from the shackles of polit- 
ical, mental, and spiritual tyranny, where 
minorities have braved majorities and 
dared to demand justice at the hands 
of dictators.and demagogues alike. In 
1917, he was invited by the Althing of 
Iceland to Reykjavik, as a guest of honor 
of the nation. He has published five vol- 
umes of poems since 1908. 

His presence in the Conference made 
this session a memorable one. Here was 
a living human spirit unique in its magnifi- 
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eent purity and depth of thought, un- 
equaled in all the many beautiful romances 
of the pioneer West. R. P. 


Progress in Each Church 
Best Approach to Unity 


Church unity is to be accomplished not 
by absorption of the various denominations 
into each other, but by progressive develop- 
ment toward larger ideas and _ ideals 
within each religious body. On this thesis, 
three clergymen of three liberal churches 
were agreed, when they spoke on “The 
Approach to Church Unity” before the 
annual meeting of the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference, held at the New North Uni- 
tarian Church, Hingham, Mass., June 16. 
The speakers were Dean Lee 8. McCol- 
lester of the Crane Theological School, 
Tufts College, a Universalist ; Rev. Vaughn 
Dabney of the Second Church in Dor- 
chester, Mass., Trinitarian Congregation- 
alist; and Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe of 
the First Parish in Lexington, Mass., 
Unitarian. 

A notable lay speaker at this Conference 
was Will Irwin, author and eloquent ad- 
vocate of a warless world. His address 
on “World Peace’ was heartily appre- 
ciated. He insisted on the folly of war 
and the necessity for international educa- 
tion as to peace and its possibility. With- 
out such education, he declared, Leagues 
of Nations and World Courts can have 
but temporary success. 

At the business session, the following of- 
ficers were chosen to serve the Conference 
for the coming year: President, Judge C. 
Carroll King, Brockton, Mass.; vice-presi- 
dents, Horace T. Fogg, Norwell, Mass., 
and Rey. Granville Pierce, Green Harbor, 
Mass. ; secretary, Rey. John Henry Wilson, 
_ Duxbury, Mass.; and treasurer, Edward 
Nichols, Cohasset, Mass. The roll call 
showed an attendance of 248 members. 

This Conference welcomes to its mem- 
bership this year Rey. Roydon C. Leonard, 
North Easton, Mass.; Rev. Thomas C. 
Brockway, Hingham, Mass. (Second Par- 
ish) ; Rev. Lewis G. Adamson, Kingston, 
Mass.; and Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Marshfield, Mass. 


Preachers at Salina, Kan. 


The Plymouth Congregational Church 
(Unitarian) of Salina, Kan., which en- 
tered the Unitarian fellowship on Feb- 
ruary 22, has had its pulpit supplied since 
the first of the year through the efforts 
of Rey. Clifton Merritt Gray, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Topeka, Kan. 

Mr. Gray has occupied the Salina pulpit 
himself half a dozen times, filling his own 
with laymen. Other Unitarian ministers 
who responded to the call for service in 
Salina included Rey. W. M. Backus, of 
Lawrence, Kan.; Rev. Claude BH. Sayre, 
Wichita; Rev. Edwin C. Palmer, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Rev. Ralph Bailey, Omaha, Neb.; 
Rey. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. 
Lon R. Call, Louisville, Ky.; Rev. William 
L. Walsh, Billerica, Mass.; Rev. A. R. 
Bartholomew, Pittsburgh, Pa. As already 
noted in THE Reeister, Mr. Bartholomew 
has accepted a call to the settled pastorate 
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of the church. Rey. A. R. Fiske, minister 
of the Federated Church of Ottawa, Kan., 
and Rabbi Garry J. August of the Jewish 
Synagogue at St. Joseph, Mo., have also 
preached for the Salina congregation. 

Prominent laymen who have helped out 
with addresses in the church have been 
Judge R. A. Burch, associate justice of 
the Kansas Supreme Court; Judge Frank 
Doster, former chief justice of the Kansas 
Supreme Court; J. H. Sawtell and Marco 
Morrow, all of Topeka; LL. Addison Bone, 
Wichita, president of the Kansas Authors 
Club; Prof. William C. Stevens of the 
State university at Lawrence; Prof. 
Robert K. Nabours of the State agricul- 
tural college at Manhattan; and Prof. 
Clarence L. Miller, Prof. P. C. Somerville, 
and Prof. R. H. MeWilliams, of the Kan- 
sas Wesleyan University at Salina. 

Mr. Bartholomew will begin his ministry 
in Salina the first of September. The 
church is closed during August. 


Hollywood, Calif., Services 


At the morning service in the Unitarian 
Church of Hollywood, Calif., on August 15, 
the speaker will be J. J. Lowman, former 
newspaper man and present contributor 
to. various liberal periodicals, who will 
discuss “The Foundation of Faith.” Rev. 
Howard B. Bard of San Diego, Calif., will 
preach on August 29 on “The Function of 
Doubt in Progress.” Dr. George Parrish, 
Los Angeles, Calif., city health officer, 
spoke on August 1 on “The History of 
Public Health” ; and on August 8, “Aspects 
of Religion in Post-War Europe” was the 
topic considered by President Earl M. 
Wilbur of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry. 


Unorthodox—Very 


The Presbyterian General Assembly of 
Canada was thrown into an uproar of in- 
dignation the other day by listening to 
certain passages from a book which had 
been officially recommended for use in the 
Sunday-schools of the church—“The Story 
of Our Bible,’ by Harold B. Hunting. 
“If this is taught,’ exclaimed one min- 
ister, “we are going down; we can say 
farewell to all our greatness.” 

The passages that struck horror into the 
souls of the Assembly discussed the pos- 
sibly traditional origin of the birth and 
infancy stories of Jesus, in Matthew; 
stated that John put many sayings into 
the mouth of Jesus to represent the spirit 
of the Nazarene; and cited the Gospel of 
John as showing that Jesus was divine 
only in the sense fhat he was the rep- 
resentative of God, the supreme mediator 
between God and man, as, indeed, says 
the author, “all good men may be said to 
be divine.” 


A bill introduced in the House of the 
Philippine Legislature to prohibit the 
teaching of evolution in the public schools 
of the Islands, has been referred to a 
committee. A statement accompanying 
the bill declares : “The Filipino people are 
Christians, and firmly believe the story of 
the creation of man narrated in the Holy 
Scriptures.” 
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Professor Artman Secretary 
of Religious Education Body 


The recent appointment of Prof. J. M. 
Artman as general secretary of the Reli- 
gious Education Association is one of the 
indications of the increased resources and 
expanded program of that organization. 
The Association is composed of the more 
progressive church-school workers of the 
country, and Unitarians are active in 
its councils. 

Dr. Artman is professor of religious 
education in the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, being associated in 
the department of practical theology with 
Prof. Theodore G. Soares, who has spoken 
so many times and so acceptably to Uni- 
tarian audiences. Professor Artman de- 
livered a series of lectures at the Church 
School Institute of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League on Star Island, held July 10-17. 

A Hoosier by birth, Professor Artman 
is a graduate of the University of Indiana. 
He did graduate work in the University of 
Chicago. He was a _ Congregationalist 
minister for six years, and dean of the 
Y. M. C. A. College in Chicago for eight 
years, where he was also professor of 
psychology; and he has been professor of 
religious education in Chicago University 
since 1919. He has been greatly interested 
in boys’ work, particularly in religious 
education for the adolescent age. 


. Sermons on “Ecstasy” 


“Eestasy” is the theme of a series of 
sermons being preached during August 
and September at the First Unitarian 
Church of Alameda, Calif. “It is native. 
to all lands, and in all ages, and emerges 
in widely differing religions,’ says Rey. 
Gordon Kent, the minister. “To enjoy 
ecstasy it is not necessary to adopt the 
formule of any past age, or copy the 
beliefs of any who have found it. Our . 
age brings new occasions of ecstasy, and 
the man who.-is abreast of modern knowl- 
edge may enter it as deeply as the medi- 
evalist.”. Mr. Kent is developing the 
subject on a purely naturalistic basis. 
Services are at 11 a.m. 


In 1904 


The Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
Mo., in this Sesquicentennial year recalls 
that the church was open during the 
whole summer of 1904, the year of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. The pas- 
tor, Rev. John W. Day, preached till the 
middle of July, and the following preachers 
supplied the remaining Sundays, till his 
return, their traveling expenses being 
paid by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion: Rev. John Snyder, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.; Rev. W. M. Backus, Chicago, Il.; 
Rev. Newton M. Mann, Omaha, Neb.; Rey. 


Abraham Wyman, Topeka, Kan.; Rey. 


F. C. Brown, Buffalo, N.Y.; Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. F. M. Bennett, 
Lawrence, Kan.; Rey, George R. Dodson, 
St. Louis, Mo. This bit of history cor- 
rects the statement, given to THE ReEG- 
ISTER and published by it on July 1, that 


a 


this church was to be kept open this sum- — 


* 


mer for the first time in its history. wt 


THAT are the dates for next year?” 
was the final word at the Clear 
Lake Young People’s Conference as the 
_ delegates left Wisconsin for their homes. 
Five days of good times together with a 
_ mixing-in of lectures and serious dis- 
cussion was the program of the second 
| meeting of the Evanston, Ill., Chicago, IIL, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Moline, IL, and Gen- 
eseo, Ill., young people, June 18-23. Ar- 
Tiving Friday, June 18, for supper, they 
gathered in the evening for a “mixer,” 
while “Charle” Bolster and “Newt” Lin- 
coln played on the camp piano that had 
_ been resting peacefully since the year be- 
q fore. At the close of the evening, a candle- 
; light service was held on the porch after 
a silent procession under the maples and 
along the lake bank. 

Saturday morning the Conference pro- 
gram began with the first of Prof. Fred 
Merrifield’s five talks on “Training for 
Leadership.” This was followed by the 
morning round-table conference led by 

Charles 8. Bolster on “Relations with the 
Central Y. P. R. U.” In the afternoon at 

five o’clock, Charles F. Edson of the 
People’s Church in Chicago gave the first 
of his three talks on “Literature,” “Art,” 
and “Music.” 

Professor Merrifield discussed the im- 
portance of the-young people in liberal 
religious movements as future leaders in 
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_ Five Stirring Days at Clear Lake 


aS “What are the dates for next year?” 


young people ask 


the world, and the need for training for 
that leadership. Necessary to this end, he 
said, were the acquaintance with other 
young people of other races, the knowledge 
of the history and the background of other 
races and religions, the knowledge of the 
great literatures of the world, and then 
application of all this to our problems. 

The Sunday morning chureh service was 
conducted by Newton fH. Lincoln, who 
spoke on “The Ideals and Duties of the 
Young Religious Liberals.” 

Saturday evening, before the usual 
dancing hour, a vaudeville show was pro- 
duced. On the final evening, “sings,” a 
“weenie” and marshmallow roast, and 
dancing enlivened the social hour. Swim- 
ming, hiking, rowing, and two spirited 
baseball tournaments kept the athletes 
busy. 

The candle-light services at the close 
of the evening were led by Mr. Lincoln, 
Geraldine Coye of Evanston, Roger Tee- 
guarden of Indianapolis, Flora Chilberg of 
Moline, and Philip Keeler of Chicago. Be- 
sides these, a sunset service was held at 
the top of “Sunset Point” on the last night 
of the conference. 

Already plans are under way for the 
next conference in 1927, and the only seri- 
ous problem in sight at present is how to 
find room for all the people who want 
to come. N.E.L, 


neal, Wings 
to Our Aspirations 


“Giving wings to our 
what Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks means by 
prayer. Preaching in All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Indianapolis, Ind., recently he 
extolled prayer and corrected one imis- 
taken notion of it: 

“The life without prayer is the life 
without hope, strength, power, direction. 
Everything that is good and great. in 
human Iife; every courage and heroism; 
every sweetness and strength; every no- 
bility and purity had its birth in prayer. 

“IT must stop and make myself clear, or 
your minds will travel on to what men 
-have mistakenly called prayer. By prayer 
I do not mean an attempt to win special 
favors from Deity, an attempt to change 
His purposes. I do not mean asking for 
the harvest without the sowing. I mean 
this: Fixing our minds on the highest 
and best things; determining to live nobly, 
_ to deal fairly and justly with our fellows; 

giving wings to our aspirations. Such a 
prayer brings the ideal life nearer; we 
Make it seem so near and desirable that 
all our instincts and energies move in that 
_ direction spontaneously. Such a prayer 
_ Moves toward fulfillment. 

“What we really want, we work for. 
en we really want to live the highest 
i of a life, we begin to live it. The 
uble is that we do not always want 


aspirations” is 


vicest food; we love the chink of 
2 love power over our fellows; we 


enjoy swinish pleasures; we want our 
senses tickled; and, when the desire to 
climb higher comes, we try and make 
arrangement to carry some of these things 
with us. We want to serve God and 
Mammon. 

“That is why we think our prayers for 
true manhood are unanswered. We have 
not wanted them answered with all our 
minds and hearts and souls and bodies.” 


Preachers for Dickens Service 


Every year the Vancouver, B.C., Dickens 
Fellowship attends a representative church 
of the city in a body at a service in mem- 
ory of Charles Dickens. This year, in 
June, the honor fell to the First Unitarian 
Church, and Rey. J. Buchanan Tonkin 
preached the sermon on Dickens. This 
was especially fitting, as Charles Dickens 
was so closely associated at one time with 
one of the Unitarian churches in London. 
There was a large congregation to hear 
Mr. Tonkin discuss “The Humanism 
of Dickens.” 


At Lancaster, England, there is observed 
an ancient ceremony of hanging the shield 
of the new high sheriff of the county. 
When the shield of the new sheriff was 
hung recently, the holder of the office was 
attended by a Unitarian chaplain, Rev. 
Thomas McKenzie Falconer of Bolton. 
This is the first time for many years that 
a Church of England clergyman has not 
been the chaplain for the occasion. 
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Dr. Howe’s Laboratory 
a Service and a Memorial 


The laboratory of ophthalmology made 
possible by Dr. Lucien Howe's gift to Har- 
vard University of $250,000 and later ap- 
propriations (Tur Reerster, July 15) will 
be known as the Howe Laboratory of 
Ophthalmology. Although this will be its 
official title; Dr. Howe prefers to have the 
laboratory known as a memorial to his 
father, brother, and father-in-law. A copy 
of his statement, recently received, quotes 
Dr. Howe as follows in respect to the 
memorial and the plans for the laboratory : 

“The father of Mrs. Howe commanded 
a division of the sixth corps in the Army 
of the Potomac in the Civil War. My 
father commanded the Third Cavalry; 
while my brother, a captain in the Fourth 
Artillery, was killed in action early in life. 
These three men served in the regular 
army a total of over seventy years. It 
was therefore in accordance with the 
family plans to establish some memorial 
to that long record which would seem 
lasting and also useful. The gift to Har- 
vard was the result. 

“The laboratory will be located for some 
years to come in the present out-patient 
department of the Massachusetts Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, whose clinical opportuni- 
ties are well known. A preliminary year 
will be given to forming a plan for its 
work . . . and possibly laying a few foun- 
dation stones. In this way, it is hoped 
that the laboratory will in future become 
useful to research residents, to occasional 
workers at some special problem, and even 
to those temporary students who become 
infected with enthusiasm for investigation 
and remain to explore the vast, mysterious, 
and interesting field of ophthalmology.” 

Dr. Howe has devoted more than a half- 
century to the study of the human eye. 
As a testimonial to his fifty years of 
achievement in the field of ophthalmology, 
his associates and friends gave a dinner 
to him in Buffalo, N.Y., last year on 
April 16. Speakers pointed out his serv- 
ices to interests outside his profession— 
to the schools of Buffalo and the State of 
New York: his opposition as a citizen to 
certain forms of politics that threatened 
to hinder the growth of Buffalo; his con- 
tinuous championship of the finer things 
in the city. 

For nearly all these fifty years, Dr. 
Howe has been in charge of the Buffalo 
Hye, Ear, and Throat Infirmary, and for 
almost thirty years he has been professor 
of ophthalmology in the University of 
Buffalo. He has held membership and 
offices in many ephthalmological and medi- 
eal societies in both America and Europe. 
One of his notable recognitions abroad 
was his election several years ago as hon- 
orary president of the Société Francaise 
d’Ophthalmologie. This was in recog- 
tion of his work in checking ophthalmia 
in new-born infants. As pointed out in 
Tur Register, Dr. Howe’s work and re- 
cent gift told another chapter of the re- 
markable service rendered by Unitarians 
to the prevention of blindness and the 
eare and rehabilitation of the blind. Dr. 
Howe is a member of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Buffalo, and was formerly 
chairman of its board of trustees. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Let us spread 
enlightenment 


for on that the 
SAFETY 

of the nation 
depends 


A Newspaper’s Tribute 
to Rev. Newton Mann 


Rey. Newton Mann was minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Omaha, Neb., 
from 1889 to 1910. Shortly after his death 
in Chicago, Ill., on July 25, the Omaha 
Bee wrote this of him editorially: 

“Omaha knew him as a tall, slender, 
quiet man,. who went unobtrusively about 
his own business, avoided publicity, en- 
gaged in no general disputations, stead- 
fastly preaching a doctrine in which he 
believed. He was known as a scholarly 
man, whose intellectual attainments com- 
manded the respect of others outside the 
community in which he lived. Under his 
ministration, the First Unitarian Church 
had a steady growth, and when he left the 
charge it was a substantial organization 
he turned over to his successor. 

“Mr. Mann was one of the first of Ameri- 
can ministers to openly preach in the light 
of science. He believed that the church 
should advance its creed as the light of 
knowledge among men was extended. So 
he kept abreast of discovery and research, 
and from the pulpit gave out the teachings 
he regarded as harmonizing man and na- 
ture with God. His writings were of a 
piece with his preaching. 

“Those who came into personal contact 
with Mr. Mann soon discovered that under 
the outward aspect of austerity was a na- 
ture as genial as the sunshine. He pos- 
sessed a keen and ready wit, was im- 
patient only with stupidity, and could re- 
spect an opponent’s view while holding 
his own steadfastly. It was this grace of 
humor that kept him out of bootless con- 
troversies, and endeared him to those who 
listened to and profited by his teachings.” 


Personals 


A new public school building in Wil- 
mington, Del., now under construction, is 
to be named the Hmalia P. Warner School, 
in honor of Mrs. Warner, who has worked 
for better schools in her State for some 
thirty-five years. Mrs. Warner is a mem- 
ber of the First Unitarian Church in Wil- 
mington and an active worker in the 
Women’s Alliance, being a member of the 
General Alliance Committee on Southern 
Work. Mrs. Warner was largely instru- 
mental in bringing about the establish- 
ment in 1914 of the Women’s College, 
a part of the University of Delaware. She 
served as vice-chairman of the Building 
Committee, of which the Governor was 
chairman, and she is now chairman of 
the Women’s College Advisory Committee. 
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DIRECTOR Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presinent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes: sympathy and po-cpenateons among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 

Autumn quarter begins at Chicago, September 
30,1926. For information address the President. 


¥. C. Sournwortn, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curcaco, Sr. Louis, San FRANCISCO 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watter S. SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


VERY DAY 


8.00 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s en gy he Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete, 
THE U IN ION 
48 BOYLSTONJSTREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E.A,Cuuncu, Treasurer. 


‘ 


Mrs. Warner was at one time president 
of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and afterwards chairman of its Commit- 
tee on Education. 


Rey. Joseph 8S. Loughran, associate min- 
ister of the Church of the Messiah in St. 
Louis, Mo., and Mrs. Loughran, are sail- 
ing for France on September 18 for a 
year’s study at the University of Grenoble. 


The First Unitarian Church in Toledo, 
Ohio, mourns the death of Alexander L. — 
Smith, one of its most devoted and active 
lay workers. Of him Dr. Horace West- — 
wood, the minister, says: “He was to an 
unusual degree the spiritual father of the 
entire congregation.” Mr. Smith at one 
time served as a member of the national 
Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


| 
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What is the ices of a Church? 


And how should it be discharged? 


What is the business of a church, par- 
church, in these 
days? And how should it discharge this 


business? There is enough disagreement 


on these matters to warrant the discussion 


which took place at the spring meeting 


of the Metropolitan Conference. This dis- 
cussion and its general findings were re- 
ported to THe ReGisteR and published on 
May 27. Following is the complete set of 
questions that were drawn up for the 
meeting. They make a good “examination 
of conscience” for any church. 


I. What Should the Churches Aim to 
Accomplish? 


1. Is it the primary business of the 
church to minister to the mystical 
element in man’s nature; in other 
words, to cultivate the spirit and 
practice of worship? 

Would you regard a church which 
directed its efforts solely to this end 
as justified? If not, what degree of 
importance do you attach to this 
function? Is it of increasing or de- 
creasing importance in the life of 
to-day? 

What ethical effects, social and in- 
dividual, does public worship accom- 
plish? How? ‘ 

2. Should the chief aim of the church 
be ‘‘to build character”? Is this best 
accomplished by working with the 
individual or by attempting to change 
social institutions so as to produce a 
more favorable environment in which 
the individual may develop? Or 
both? 

To what extent is crime, evil, sharp 
business practice, etc., an indictment 
of the church? 

What is your ideal of such a 
“righteous” person as the church 
should “turn out’? 

3. Is it the business of the church to 
construct ideals for the guidance of 
the institutions of society—such as 
business, professions, government, 
etc.? What has been the source of 
such ideals in the past? 

Would the institutions of society 
accept such ideals from the hands of 
the church? As our liberal churches 
are constituted, who would construct 
them? The minister? The congrega- 
tion through discussion groups? 

4. Are not most churches to-day content 

with an aim of more general hope- 

fulness? ‘ 

What purpose underlies the social, 
educational and social welfare ac- 
tivities as carried on in the average 
ehurch? 

Is There Anything that May Be 

Legitimately Regarded as the “Prod- 

uct” of the Church by which its Suc- 

cess or Failure May Be Judged? 

A church is generally regarded as a 
success to-day if it is crowded at the 
y service of worship. Must a 
ent on a church always remain 
» intangible realm of the feelings 
» who attend it? 


It is said that the church’s job is to 
produce righteousness.” What criticism 
would you make of such a statement? 

Could the church be “checked up” on 
such a “product” so that it could be used 
as a standard for judgment? 


Il. What Knowledge and Instrumentali- 
ties Could the Church Enlist to Fur- 
ther the Accomplishment of its 
Aim? 

1. Physical and psychological survey of 
the individual to ascertain his bent, 
capabilities, needs and obstacles? 

2. Vocational guidance? 


3. Mutual aid groups for counsel and 
guidance at all critical moments? 


+. More thorough and systematic study 
of the ethical problems of modern 
life? 

5. Fact-finding commissions to gather 
the data of standards, practices, ete. 
in the various departments of life? 

6. What activities of the “pastor” in 

helping his people could be more 
scientifically carried on, and by what 
instrumentalities within the church? 

. The practice of medicine has under- 


ol 


gone much more radical change 
than the practice of “the cure of 
souls.” What further suggestions 


can you make? 

8. How far should the church go in a 
program of social and _ political 
change? 


First Parish, Medfield, Mass. 


In October, the First Parish Church, 
Unitarian, in Medfield, Mass., will cele- 
brate the 275th anniversary of its found- 
ing. An “Old Home Day” service will be 
held October 24, with Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
as the preacher. This church held sery- 
ices throughout July, and the ministers, 
Rey. Harold L. Pickett and Rey. Anita T. 
Pickett, are remaining in Medfield during 
August to conduct the Protestant services 
at the Medfield State Hospital. On Octo- 
ber 1, Mr. and Mrs. Pickett will take 
charge of the Unitarian Church in the ad- 
joining town of Walpole. 
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Jacksonville Church 
Plans for Busy Year 


Regular services are being resumed at 
the First Unitarian Church in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., with Dr. James C. Coleman as 
the minister. Dr. Coleman and A. D. 
Stevens, president of the Liberal Lay- 
men’s League, are giving during August 
a series of sermon-lectures on the teach- 
ings of Jesus with respect to modern or- 
thodox doctrines, showing that “in justice 
to Jesus” his teachings cannot be made to 
support the creeds. The minister and the 
League have worked out an extensive pro- 
gram for the coming church year. 

Dr. and Mrs. Coleman recently gave an 
informal reception to members and friends 
of the church. The young people pre- 
sented a short literary and musical pro- 
gram, a number of the laymen gave talks, 
and Dr. Coleman outlined the work to be 
undertaken in the autumn. 

Officers of the League are: President, 
A. D. Stevens; vice-president, J. W. White; 
recording secretary, H. G. Storkweather ; 
corresponding secretary, M. S. Herring; 
treasurer, M. F. Osteen. 


Strength all alone is nothing: but bru- 


tality. Gentleness all alone is mere pus- 
illanimity. But strength and gentleness 


paired off together are beautiful. Each 
derives worth from the presence of the 
other.—Charles EH. Park. 
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Local and Suburban Service 
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A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse outstanding funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 


The Laymen’s League, 
The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. 
Make checks payable to 


Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Chicago plans the highest twin towers 
in the world. As isles of safety ?—New 
York Evening Post. 


A cynic is a humorist with the misfor- 
tune to be born with a smile a trifle to 
one side.—Brown Jug. 


Professor: “Have you done any outside 
reading?’ Student: “No, sir, it’s been too 
cold to read outside.”—Froth. 


Hodge: “What do you think of Oppen- 
heim’s works?” Podge: “Haven’t visited 
‘em. What's he manufacture?’—Writers’ 
Monthly. 


She: “Who is that fellow with the long 
hair?” He: “He’s a fellow from Yale.” 
‘She: “Oh, I’ve often heard of those Yale 
locks.”’—Good Hardware. 


Little Willie: “Pass me the butter.” 
Mother (reproachfully ) : “If what, Willie?” 
Little Willie: “If you can reach it.’— 
The Progressive Grocer. 


Customer (on Sunday morning): “Give 
me change for a dime, please.” Druggist : 
“Sure, and I hope you enjoy the sermon.” 
—The Western Christian Advocate. 


The new night watchman at the college 
had noticed someone using the big tele- 
scope. Just then a star fell. “Begorra,” 
said the watchman, “that fella sure is a 
cevack shat.”—Hachange. 


The evening lesson was from the Book 
of Job, and the minister had just read. 
“Yea, the light of the wicked shall be put 
out,” when immediately the chureh was in 
total darkness. “Brethren,” said the min- 
-ister, with scarcely a moment’s pause, “in 
view of the sudden and startling fulfill- 
ment of this prophecy we shall spend a 
few minutes in silent prayer for the elec- 
tric lighting company.’—Boston Trans- 
script. 


“Rose Marie!” (as one hears it sung): 

liows Muh-ree, I loveyuh, 
Il malwuz thin kinofyuh; 
_No mat tuhwhat I do I can’t fuh getechuh, 
A-a-a times I wished that-a I had nevyuh 

metchuh, 
And yet if I shudloseyuh, 
*Twould me-e-ean my very life tuh me-e-e; 
Uh yall the queens that evuh live di chodse 

yuh 
Tuh rule me, Rows Muh-ree. 

—Brown Jug. 


There was once a normal man. One 
day, when slumming down by the wharves 
where come ships from strange isles, he 
got a disease. It was not a normal 
disease. Few white men contract it and 
live. It was called skepticism. “One 
wears a white tie with full evening dress,” 
they told him. © ‘Why?’ he asked. Cold 
stares were his only answer. “Short 
skirts are frightful,” said his maiden aunt. 
“In what way frightful?’ he inquired. 
She glared at him. “The country is run 
by rich men!” cried a disappointed politi- 
cian. “What of it?’ replied our hero. At 
this, angry murmurs were heard. “Of 
’ course,” shouted the Wets and Drys in 
unison, “no one wants the old saloon 
back!” ‘Why not?” said the sick man. 
It was too much. The crowd surged in. 
“Yes,” remarked the old family physician 
to the old family undertaker as they laid 
out the body, “he died of skepticism. It 


is generally fatal in the long run.”—Life, phone Franxuin 7345. 
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The Christian Register 


QUESTS NEEDED 


Tar 

| J we can pay a two dollar a day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
tian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. Ceneral Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


* Three-Year Course Includes University Credit 


472 Boylston Street 4 
Opposite Former Technology Buildings 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


@utsells all Other 
Books 


The Bible—we carry it in every 
language and binding 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughlydependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NASHUA 


SCHOOLS 


— 
BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized, Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


LS 18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


Machuffie, School 
CX for Girls 219 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 

Also Intensive One-Year Tutoring 
Course to complete insufficient preparation. 
Broad Genera! Courses, emphasizing Home- 
Making, Art and Music—also Gymnasium, 
Swimming, Horseminship. . 

Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 

Springfield, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents r word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SUMMER BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Stonestep, 2009 F 
Street. Near White House. Excellent accommo- 
dations for visitors. Garage facilities. Tele- 
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Icelandic Churches Plan Better Schools . 771 
Five Stirring Days at Clear Lake ..... 773 
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Church Announcements 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rey. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30, Standard 
Time. Rev. Paul S. Phalen will preach Aug. 22. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul - 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. The 
church is closed for repairs during August, 
but Hymn Services will be held on the steps 
of the church at 7.15 o'clock, Sunday evenings, 
weather permitting. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
Rev, John Malick, Cincinnati, Ohio, will preach 
Aug. 22. The church is open daily for rest and 
prayer. : 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold BE. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster, Sunday, Aug 22, at 10 A.M, Morn- . 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rev. Leslie T. Pen- 
nington, Assistant Minister of King’s Chapel. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON — 


a following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL oo pA 
Corner Court Street and Court Square = — 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 = 

Parker House Annexremains open __ 
. Phone: Congress 0380 ; 

New Parker House early 1927 


